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Jf I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon thé dangerous precipice 
© telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Jall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 

regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dn For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Queen’s Message, with which Parliament was 
prorogued on Tuesday, gave a prominent place to the 
Indian Famine, promising that ‘‘no effort would be 
wanting on the part of the Indian Government to miti- 
gate the terrible calamity.” Complaints still come from 
India that ‘‘the people of England do not realise the 
gravity of the situation.” We are asked to picture to 
ourselves districts considerably larger than the whole 
area of England, absolutely dried up and parched, 
withouta leaf or blade of any thing visible for 
miles upon miles. In the of this dolorous 
region there are still some stores of food, but they are 
nearly exhausted, and already eighteen millions of 
people have nothing to eat but what is imported for 
them. Half a million have perished of starvation and 
pestilence. The roads pre t a horrible 5 | 
emaciated wretches crawling along in search of food, 
dead and dying stretched by the wayside. It has been 
compared to the track of a routed army, but the loath- 
some condition of the bodies of the sufferers gives an 
element of horror to the famine-stricken districts which 
is wanting on the battle-field. Many thousands more 
are doomed, in spite of all the exertions that can be 
made to relieve them, but much may be done. Never 
has a more urgent appeal been addressed to the charity 
of the English people. 





——$$—<——— 


Marshal MacMahon has met with a less o uious 


. reception in his North-Western tour than he received 


at Bourges. Evreux was the first town on his route, 
and there the chief remaining officer of the municipality, 
the Mayor having been dismissed for refusing to placard 
the Bulletin des Communes, addressed the hal- 
President as follows. ‘ Allow us to be sincere, and to 
tell you that the population whom we represent are 
profoundly attached to the Republican Government, and 
that all you do for its maintenance and consolidation 
will ensure you their warm sympathies.” This was 
plain speaking, and the speaker added that the Marshal 
would find that ‘all our wise Norman populations 
agreed with him. An address like this forced the 
Marshal to a more explicit declaration of his position 
than he has yet given. “I desire, like you,” he 
said, “the cessation of the present crisis. It will 
cease, no doubt, when the wisdom of the country 
shall, by the choice of fresh representatives, have 
restored the accord momentarily disturbed between the 
public powers.” This is, ;in effect, that the Marshal 
insists upon the country giving way to him. He ex- 
pressed the ; 

in answer to another address, ‘I was already acquainted 


e same idea in equally unmistakable language 


with the needs and aspirations of these Norman popula- 
tions, so rich, so laborious, so devoted to the cause of 
order, and so respectful of authority. What they 
desire, indeed, is stability, and it is to insure this in the 
future that I have preferred an inevitable but passing 
crisis to the abasement of authority before the excessive 
pretensions of one of the two Chambers.” This makes 
the issue between the President and the Republic clearer 
than before, and the interest now centres in what he is 
prepared to do in the almost certain event of the country 
supporting instead of abasing the “excessive preten- 
sions” of the Chamber of Deputies. 





The Rappel and the Bien Public were lately fined for 
reprinting from the Daily News an allegation of an un- 
derstanding between the Pope and the reactionists in 
France. The Pope does not seem to be so anxious to 
avoid the ap of an alliance. The Voce della 
Verita declares that it is “the ble duty of 


| French Catholics to act. so as to s 


in due time from the incubus of the hybrid Republic, 
and proclaim the restoration of the hereditary legitimate 
monarchy.” From the realisation of this object many 
ood things are promised to Europe, an alliance between 
ce, Austria, and England, and the immediate con- 
clusion of the war in deference to a friendly word to the 
Czar from Henry V. On the other hand, if Henry V. 
should not be restored, Europe is threatened with a 
“‘ terrible doom,” to overtake first France, then Austria, 
lastly, astute Albion herself. 


The last blue-book of co ndence respecting the 
affairs of Turkey is a curious illustration of a sentence 
in the now almost forgotten Protocol. “ They pro- 
pose,” said the signatories of that document in behalf 
of their respective Governments, “to watch carefully 
by means of their representatives at Constantinople and 
their local agents the manner in which the Ottoman 
Government executes its promises.” Half the blue- 
book accordingly consists of reports by the local British 
agents of outrages committed by Circassians and other 
irregulars on the Christian population, reports by Mr. 
Layard of remonstrances ad in consequence to 
the Sultan and the Grand Vizier, reports of the ste 
promised to be taken, and despatches from Lord Derby 
warmly approving of the action of the ambassador 
and the consuls. But we search in vain for any prac- 
tical results from all this vigilant observation and re- 
monstrance. The following, from Mr. Layard to the 
Earl of Derby, is typical of the contents of the blne- 
book :—“ At the audience I had of the Sultan on the 
15th inst., I spoke strongly to His Majesty on the subject 
of the outrages committed by the Circassians. His 
Majesty immediately sent a message on the subject to 
the Grand Vizier, and His Highness now informs me 
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that circular instructions have comsequently been sent 


to the provincial authorities, ordering them to deal 
severely with: these people and tocheelt their excesses 
without delay.” The Porte. is most.aceommodating to 
Mr. Layard. It expresses the utmost readiness to send 
a telegram, or circular instructions, or even @ commis- 
sion to inquire and report. And then Lord Derby 
writes to Mr. Layard approving of the sentations, 


or transmitting to him the opinion of Her Majesty’s | 


Government that it would be impossible for him to have 
acted with greater energy, ability, and judgment. 





Tt seems that Mr. Layard strongly advised the Go- 
vernment to interfere in the interests of peace towards 
the end of May. At that date the Russians had rapidly 
overrun Armenia, but had not yet crossed the Danube. 
There was every prospect that some time would elapse 
before the Russians would be able to effect a crossing, 
and the opportunity, Mr. Layard urged, was favourable 
for mediation. Russia being in virtual possession of a 
Turkish province, held a material tee for’ the 
execution of any concessions she might exact for the 
Christians ; on the other hand, the Turks had not been 
exasperated by the stress of resistance in Europe. By 
proposing mediation to Russia at such a moment, her 
real intentions would be brought to the test. If she 
refused mediation, then, Mr. Layard argued, there could 
no longer be any doubt as to her having other designs 
than the improvement of the condition of the Bulgarians. 
There was a certain logical neatness in this recommen- 
dation, a sharp dialectical ingenuity, but practically it 
overlooked the fact that eaediats negotiations would 
have taken time, and that meantime the belligerents 
would have had to sup their enormous armies, 
while they were losing a part of the campaigning 
season. Whether the Government took any steps in 
pursuance of Mr. Layard’s. advice does not appear. His 
despatch reached them June 9, a fortnight before 
the crossing of the Danube, and the beginning of 
the Russian reverses in Asia Minor, so that there was 
time to have done something before the position of 
affairs was altered. But there is no trace of any action 
on the part of the Government. 





One of Mr. Layard’s principal reasons for wishing to 
force Russia to a declaration of her intentions was the 
fear of an understanding between her and Persia. ‘The 
suspicion,” he says, “that Russia has already made 
secret offers to Persia to assist her in acquiring the pro- 
vince of Bagdad in exc for Ghilan and Mazanderan 
may be unfounded ; but the fact that it exists, and has 
been entertained by persons not generally ill-informed, 
— that this consideration is one not to be altogether 

ost sight of. In most cases, when the evident interests 
of two parties are concerned in effecting an exchange, 
the exchange is sooner or later effected. The desire of 
Persia to possess the province of Bagdad and the holy 
shrines of their prophets and martyrs is of very ancient 
date, and is shared by the whole Persian nation. On 
the other hand, the possession of the entire coast of the 
yamine Sea, and the direct road through a rich and 
well-inhabited country to Herat and Afghanistan, and 
ae India, is a matter of vast political import- 
ance to Russia. Such being the case, there is every 
reason to believe that when Persia finds that the 
Turkish Empire is threatened with dismemberment her 
own interests will get the better of any sympathy for it 
founded upon community of faith, and that, completely 
under the control of Russia, she will not be indisposed 
to fee to an arrangement which would be acceptable 
to the religious feelings and to the ambition of the 
Persian people. The pence by Persia of the pro; 
vince of Bagdad would be, as far as England is con- 
cerned, its possession by Russia.” That there is. some 
understanding between Persia and Russia is probable 
enough, though whether it amounts to a proposed barter 
of territory such as Mr. La conceives is another 
uestion. But supposing it were so, what then? 
tting the designs of Russia at their worst, her 
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possibilities of advantage in Asia: Minor amd Persia at 


their est, the way to meef*titem i# notby support- 


ing the Turks, but by acquiring; the eontrel of t. 
Thore is @ i and wholly irrational and extra- 
patriotic bias in favour of the Turks running through 


| the whole. of Mr. Layard’s long dispatch. 


The most important part of the Royal Warratit deal. 
ing with promotion in the army is contained in the pre- 
fix. One brief paragraph virtually changes the entire 
scope of the Warrant, by declaring that the conditions. 
subsequently stated in regard to retirements, voluntary 
and compulsory, must not. be considered as granting the 
officers of the army any vested interests. So far as it 
is possible to comprehend this rather enigmatic provi- 
sion, it would seem to mean that all officers now in the 
army may avail themselves of the terms granted 
by the new Warrant until the State chooses to 

ter or cancel its conditions. Here, unfortunately, 
the scheme errs in that very particular which has ren- 
dered army promotion so 8 + during recent years, 
This was the possibility that the State would soon offer 
high terms to stimulate retirements. The one thing 
necessary is to produce such a plan for the regulation of 
promotion. as will satisfy the officers without inflicting 
injury on the State, and, before all things, which will 
be accepted as a permanent and final arrangement. The 
present Warrant does not fulfil these requirements, being 
essentially of a temporary nature, far too liberal in the 
proposed expenditure of public money, and not calculated. 
to satisfy the officers, who are plainly told that their 
contracts of service carry with them important duties, 
but no rights. 


The great American Railway strike illustrates the 
importance of having the elements of social science 
taught in schools. e. notice elsewhere that this idea 
was advocated by Mr. W. Ellis, and taken up warmly 
by William Lovett, the Chartist. But they hardly 
succeeded in making their voices heard. They main- 
tained that nearly all the disputes between Labour and 
Capital were the result of ignorance, and Mr. Ellis 
argued and practically showed that it was possible 
to remove this ignorance by the comparatively 
cheap process of teaching the laws which regulate 
profits and wages in schools. The strikers in America, 
said the Daily News of yesterday, “had never been 
taught to understand that a young community is 
always a poor community; that its vast area of un- 
occupied land counts for nothing; that it is generally 
deficient in capital ; that labour may be a drug in a new 
country ; and that, whenever the labour supply becomes 
abundant, low wages and distress come swiftly. Many 
young communities have been obliged to master this 

ard lesson; and America now has its turn.” Such 
strikes as have occurred in America are very costly 
lessons. It would surely be wiser and cheaper to have 
a little forethought, and impart the requisite knowledge 
by more peaceful machinery. The question of having 
what Mr. Ellis calls “the science of social well-being ” 
taught in schools is of much more vital importance 
than the question of teaching the Bible there, if people 
would only see it. : 





The Lord Chief Justice had always a predilection for 
trying criminal causes célébres. He schemed cautiousl 
to get the Wainwright case into his hands, and -wi 
success. He was equally keen to get the “ Penge ’’ case, 
and volunteered to sit at the Old Bailey this month, to 
the delight of junior judges. To his horror, after he had 
irrevocably booked himself for a week of stuffy atmo- 
sphere, the counsel for the defence—one and all—on Wed- 
nesday in last week, so soon as the prisoners came up to 
plead, made application for postponement of the trial. 
“The Chief” was utterly ih oe and bar and audience 
were amused. His Lordship argued the case beautifully 
on behalf of the Crown. The prisoners, he said, “ were 
anxious to be tried.” “They had ample time to procure 
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evidence.” But Sir J. Holker rose and said on behalf 
of the Crown that he could not oppose the application, 
as he heard that with a little delay the prisoners could 
adduce = medical evidence for the defence. 
So the Chief had to give way, saying he would 
not have done so had the Attorney-General objected 
to the postponement, and that he was not sure 
even now that he was doing right. So, in spite of the 
Chief’s anxiety to do justice to the case, the prisoners 
have a further run for their lives. The case stands 
over till September. Will he give up his yachting to 
sit again then? It is most probable that the health 
of one of the prisoners will prevent her from going 
through the ordeal of a trial next month; so Sa a 
further adjournment may take place to October. 80, 
there is every likelihood of the Chief’s “ finding” him- 
self again “‘called upon to sit” at the Old Bailey two 
months hence. 





The report that Prince Hassan has been proposed as 
the future Governor or Prince of Bulgaria may have 
been propagated in the hopes that if not true it may be 
talked true, There are, however, good grounds for the 
belief that the Russians at least do not dream of 
such a solution. In circles which may be supposed to be 
well informed, it is represented as a feeler put forth by 
Lord Beaconsfield. By some it is supposed to be a 
long-contemplated feeler, and explains the strange 
willingness of the Khedive to send his troops and 
vessels of war to the aid of the Turks. That the 
Khedive and his friends‘ have had some deep personal 
motive in thus assisting the Porte there can be no 
doubt. The present difficulties of the Sultan are so 
great that the idea of making use of them to gain his 
independence must have occurred to the Khedive, espe- 
cially when he knows in what favour Halim Pasha is 
held in Constantinople, and that the firman granting 
the direct succession in his family by Abdul Aziz might 
be revoked any day. But, as far as the Khedive is con- 
cerned, it is much more likely that he preferred con- 
ciliating the Porte to defying it. The only question is 
whether his friends are not more venturesome. 





The Peter’s Pence presented to the Pope on the occa- 
sion of his episcopal jubilee amount to the respectable 
sum of 16,476,281 francs. Of this sum 9,190,000 francs 
were in gold, the rest in bank notes. The money is to 
be applied as follows: 4,000,000 francs are to be paid 
into the anent fund for the Apostolic Chair ; 
4,000,000 for a fund for the officials, ex-officials, and ex- 
officers who have remained faithful to the Pope ; 
4,000,000 for a fund to ir the various ecclesiastical 
monuments, churches, &c., in Rome, and for the further- 
ance of art and science. The rest, 4,476,281 francs, 
are to be divided amongst various hospitals, homes, 
asylums, &c. 





Much surprise has been felt at the Austrian Govern- 
ment permitting one of its officials, Isidor Heller, to 

ublish Baron Bruck’s memoirs; not only because 
Soe Bruck was 'one of those implicated in the army 
contract frauds in 1859, and committed suicide to 
inquiry, but also because he was an inveterate enemy of 
the Porte and the Turks generally. He was highly 
indignant, amongst other things, that an Orthodox 
Bulgarian family, like that of Prince Bogorides, should 
refuse to enter into the Russo-Greek plans in 1853-54 
for the overthrow of the Turkish Government, and in 
consequence speaks of Prince rides in terms which, 
it is said, his son, Aleko Pasha, present ambassador 
of the Porte in Vienna, considers rank calumny and 
libel. It is thought that Heller will be proceeded 


against. 





A former companion of Mehemet Ali relates an 
amusing anecdote of him during hisschooldays. In the 
German lesson each pupil had to recite a , which 
was left to the pupil’s own choice. Karl it chose 


the well-known verses “God greet thee, ancient man, 
thine ancient Pipe in hand,” in which an old soldier 
tells how he got his costly meerschaum during the si 
of Belgrade, where he took it from a Turkish Pasha 
whom he had killed, and since then had carried it in his 
boot a la Turca in all his campaigns. And when he was 
wounded in the foot, the veteran continues, “I first felt 
for my trusty pipe before I felt my foot.” At this 
, Karl Detroit, So gesture to the words, 
stooped down and drew a short pipe out of his boot to 
the great hilarity of the whole class. 





The military operations in Asia have been limited 
to a series of feints and countermarches, the object 
of which it is hard to understand on any other ground 
than that of a wish to bewilder the Turks until the 
necessary reinforcements arrive. According to a letter 
from Tiflis, one of the reasons for Loris Melikoff’s 
falling back and retracing his steps was the weakening 
of the reserve and the forces round Kars, caused by the 
withdrawal of fifteen battalions for the protection of the 
Caucasus against the Turks. But now this fantastic 
expedition of the Moslems, undertaken chiefly to justify 
the Sultan’s title of Ghazi, has been withdrawn, the 
troops taken from the Armenian army have been set 
free, so that active operations will now speedily recom- 
mence. As far as delaying the advance of the Russians 
and their siege of Kars is concerned, the expedition 
may be ed asasuccess. But if a success to this 
extent, it was almost worth while to have continued it. 
But the truth is, that the country was becoming too hot 
for the Turks. Reinforcements have been pouring in 
from all sides; and the Turkish commanders evidently 
thought they had better take what they could get—a 
few thousand Circassians to let loose in Bulgaria or on 
the banks of the Lower Danube. 


THE WAR IN BULGARIA. 


It has been very generally asserted during the last 
week that the Russians have their plan of 
Igaria clear of 


a and now intend to sweep 
the Turks before attempting to carry the seat of war 
into Roumelia. This would indeed be a change of 
front that exists nowhere but in the brains of those who 
cannot distinguish between the eee of a plan 
of campaign and the plan itself. Such critics seem to 
think that the plan of a campaign is a fixed quantity 
settled in all its details at the outset, and no allowance 
made for the possible movements of the enemy. Ac- 
cording to these views the Russians must be su 

to have irrevocably fixed upon their line of march, and 
ought to have continued their rigid advance at a certain 
rate of progress, no matter whether the enemy was there 
or not to 5 Lem them. And if the enemy should fall 
back, or a lucky opportunity offer itself, neither circum- 
stance must be allowed to ify the original plan or 
be taken advantage of. inly if a campaign could 
thus be carried out with the grim determination and the 
slow certainty of irresistible fate, such a procedure would 
be excellent; but it is too much to expect 
nature, and especially military human nature, not to 
take advantage of the errors or weakness of the enemy, 
and push forward whenever an opportunity offers, 
though such advance may not have been included in the 
original 
commanders certainly yielded when they sent General 
Gourko on his raid across the Balkans, but it has yet 
to be shown that this was a strategic error. It strikes 
us as very much the con . The expedition, even as 
it now stands, was eminently a success. And, more 
than that, it formed of the original plan of cam- 
paign; and from this plan the Russians have not 
deviated by one single jot. 

As we have stated, ever since the preparation of the 
Russians in the spring allowed the formation of a judg- 
ment, the plan was to mask the quadrilateral with the 
field forces under its protection by one line of troops, 
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Widdin and Osman Pasha’s army by @ second line, 
whilst the centre was to advance on the Balkans and 
secure the passes, as much for defence as offence. This 
having been accomplished, the two flank lines were to 
advance or wheel round, and thus clear the country 
north of the Balkans. The first part of the plan has 
been executed to the letter. One line threatens Osman 
Pasha and Widdin, a second line threatens the quadri- 
lateral and Mehemet Ali, and the centre has ion 
of one of the best passes over the Balkans. ‘This pass, 
the Schibka pass, has been gained, not by a dogged, 
brutal advance in the front o 0g Fragen. but by a 
genial flank movement, through what was called, and 
thought to be, and is, an almost impracticable 
The Russians were thereby enabled to take the 
rincipal pass in the rear, and thus force the 
Parks to retreat precipitately right and left to avoid 
being crushed by the forces coming from Tirnova and 
thore coming from Kezanlik. At the time no words of 
raise were too great for General Gourko’s daring feat. 
But now, because, having accomplished the programme 
to the letter, the Russians have wisely abstained from 
indulging in a venturesome advance into the interior of 
the country with two armies on their flanks, it is said 
they. have given up their original plan of campaign. 
Was there ever such absolute nonsense? It is sad that 
the question must be answered in the affirmative, for 
superlative nonsense was reached when the actions at 
Plevna and Lovatz were magnified into a disaster that 
might very possibly entirely change the features of the 
war. But what are the sober facts? Simply that, 
having carried out the first part of their programme in 
a brilliant manner, the Russians then proceeded to com- 
mence the second part, and suffered a repulse. The repulse 
may have been severe. It was severe. But when one 
race is fighting for its very existence, it is nest to 
imbecility to expect that the fighting will not be severe 
or may be avoided. Nor can it be said that the losses 
they have sustained were unforeseen by the Russians. 
They estimated that the passage of the Danube would 
cost them 10,000 men, or perhaps more. Whether they 
lost these men on the very banks of the river, or at 
some little distance from it, is immaterial. Practically 
the losses at Plevna belong to the operations of crossing 
the river—and that has been successfully carried out, 
so that Osman Pasha’s “‘ success” comes post factum— 
too late. He has shut the door after the steed has 
escaped. He has killed the anticipated number of men, 
but has not prevented the object of the Russians being 
attained. 

Everything is, therefore, proceeding quite satisfactorily 
for the Russians, as far as the strategical situation is 
concerned. By a series of reconnaissances, feints, and 
fallings back, they are gradually luring the Turks on 
to the advance we laid down for them in our sketch on 
August 5. They are literally ing out the plan we 
then attributed to them. Osman Pasha is advancing on 
Tirnova vid Selvi; Suleiman Pasha has joined hands 
with Mehemet Ali, and is also drawing round Tirnova; 
and Mehemet Ali is advancing on the same place by the 
roads we mentioned, vid Slataritza and Jakovche, Iljana 
—or Elena—where the junction between Mehemet Ali 
and Suleiman was effected, lying between Jakovche and 
Achmedli. 

So much for the Turks. The Russians are, however, 
also carrying out the operations we indicated—that is, 
flank movements against Osman Pasha and against 
Achmed Eyoub. The bombardment of Rahova, in the 
rear of Osman Pasha’s left flank, has begun, and that 
point is threatened by Russian and Roumanian troops ; 
the bombardment of Rustzuk has been renewed, a bridge 
has been thrown across the Danube at Pyrgos, south of 
Rustzuk, and troops are pouring over it. As the 
Turks advance on the front of the Russian lines 
east and west of the Yantra, the Russian force from 
Rahova and Pyrgos advance on the Turkish rear 
or flank. If the Turks continue their advance they 
cannot escape the inevitable result. They will be taken 
between two fires. The danger is so apparent that, 
unless the Turks have received most important rein- 


forcements, it seems hard to believe that they will care 
to run the risk. On the other hand, it is difficult to see 
what they can do now. There was one golden oppor. 
tunity which they missed, and it is probably now too 
late to try to retrieve the oversight. If, immediately 
after the first success of Osman Pasha, Suleiman Pasha 
had advanced north-west and joined him, while Mehemet 
Ali moved after him, and faced the Russians on the 
Osma with a combined force of 160,000 men, as the 
three Pashas might have done, the movement might 
well have resulted in forcing the Russians into the very 
teeth of the quadrilateral or in their flight across the 
Danube. There was nothing to prevent this operation. 
After his advance on Kezanlik, Suleiman could easily 
have obtained possession of the Kalifer-Kanlove pass, 
and have advanced up the Osma to Lovatz (Lovtcha), 
whilst Mehemet Ali followed him with 60,000 men, 
after making a feint attack on the Schibka pass. But 
now this is most likely too late. 


THE SESSION. 


It is not for Liberals to complain that the Govern. 
ment have done little this Session in the way of legis- 
lation. They were not sent into office to legislate; at 
least, their majority is generally attributed by members 
of their own party to the fact that the country wanted 
a rest from legislation. The country, therefore, ought 
to be grateful to them for being so sparing in their pro- 
posals, and so easy-tempered and yielding in their 
endeavours to push through such Bills as they intro- 
duced. The thing to be feared was that they would 
seize the opportunity of being in office to forestall the 
settlement of questions on Liberal principles by dealing 
with them in a manner agreeable to their party. 
During their first Session, they attempted to propitiate 
certain of their supporters by dealing in this way with 
Endowed Schools; in their second Session, they made a 
similar effort with regard to the Army Regulation Act; 
in their third Session, they took up the subject of 
Elementary Education. But in all three cases they had 
to be content with comparatively small party gains, with- 
drawing or softening what was obnoxious in their pro- 
posed measures with admirable pliancy in deference to 
the Opposition. This Session, though their majority re- 
mains unbroken, their only attempt at a preventive 
settlement ofa party question—the Burials Bill—suffered 
a surprising defeat in the House which has always been 
supposed to be their stronghold. The Lords for once 
proved themselves the guardians of Liberal prin- 
ciples by defeating this ingenious scheme for dishing 
the Dissenters under pretence of making provision for 
the public health. It was a pity that the Commons did 
not emulate this significant vote by instructing the 
University Commissioners to remove all clerical condi- 
tions from the tenure of College fellowships. A motion 
to that effect was very nearly carried, even although 
Mr. Gladstone spoke against it; and the smallness of 
the majority in favour of clerical restrictions will no 
doubt have an effect on the action of the Commissioners ; 
still it is to be regretted that the Commons should so far 
have justified the boast of the Church organs when they 
tried to console themselves for the defection of the Lords, 
that clerical privilege could still count upon the support 
of the Commons. 


One of the chief objects of interest this Session has 
been the leadership of the House in the absence of Mr. 
Disraeli. The genera] impression seems to be that Sir 
Stafford Northcote, though uniformly courteous and 
generally popular, has shown a want of readiness and 
resource in his management of public business. It is 
difficult, of course, to specify instances in support of such 
an impression, and it is not easy to get a standard by 
which to judge of fitness for such a post, or to apportion 
the blame of misadventures fairly between the circum- 
stancesand theman, The mistake of first opposing and 
afterwards accepting Mr. Clare Read’s resolution in 
favour of County Boards, and a motion by another of his 
own supporters for a Commission of Inquiry on the Stock 
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Exchange, were vacillations common enough inthe reign 
of Sir Stafford’s prorontenr, and he may. not have been 
fally responsible for them. Thesame may be said of the 
hesitating conduct of the Government in the matter of 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, Two incidents in the 
latter part of the Session did much, however, to con- 
firm the general distrust in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s powers of decision. He certainly did 
waste the time of the House, and put it in an igno- 
minious position, by the imperfection of his first defence 
of the appointment of Mr. Pigott. Yet here also it 
would be ungenerous to assent to all the culpability to 
which he afterwards pleaded guilty without any offer of 
extenuating circumstances. In his treatment of the 
obstruction, again, the most memorable feature of the 
Session, we are not inclined to join in the harsh judg- 
ments which have been passed upon the leader of the 
House. It would have been so much easier to take a 
high-handed and vindictive line, and at the same time 
so much more dangerous. One of the first requisites in 
the leader of a popular assembly is that he should be 
able to resist the contagion of its excitement. It 
is true that Sir Stafford’s interferences, when he 
did interfere, were not successful, and _ possibly 
not judicious, but then they were mild. The two 
resolutions by which he sought to cripple the power of 
the Obstructionists were ridiculously inadequate as 
means for the absolute prevention of obstruction, but 
then they were innocuous. It would be impossible to 
devise any rules which should prevent obstruction in a 
deliberative assembly, and at the same time be com- 
patible with the proper exercise of its functions. Besides, 
it must ‘be remembered, we do not say to his discredit, 
that the present leader of the House has a conscience. 
He could not altogether forget whence it was that the 
Obstructionists had derived precedent and encourage- 
ment for their proceedings. It is only six years ago 
since Mr. Gladstone’s Government, in its attempt to pass 
the Army Regulation Bill and the Ballot Bill, were 
encountered by an Opposition as glaringly factious and 
obstructive as that which has been offered by the Irish 
members. Those who read Mr. Parnell’s defence of the 
Irish Obstructionists, and who suppose that its cool 
effrontery is without a parallel, might derive some 
amusement, if not profit, from comparing it with its 
model, the ingenious defence offered by Mr. Disraeli for the 
conduct of the three Obstructionists of 1871,—Mr. James 
Lowther, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, and Mr. Beresford 
Hope. Mr. Disraeli himself had taken no part in the 
obstruction, for he was a careful observer of the tra- 
ditions of the House, but he was too watchful 
and judicious a leader to allow any members of his 
party to bear undefended the opprobrium which their 
proceedings had excited out of doors. It was, indeed, 
a party necessity that some plausible defence should be 
put forward for the more riotous spirits in the Conser- 
vative camp, for the public indignation at this new 
development of Parliamentary opposition had reached 
a very serious pitch. The Obstructionists of 1871 had 
reduced the tactics of opposition by physical force to a 
perfection which has not been surpassed by their 
imitators in 1877. The Irish Obstruction, in fact, 
dwindles into insignificance beside the fact that more 
than seventy divisions were taken on the Ballot Bill, 
and that eight sittings were consumed over two clauses. 
Most of the unseemly incidents which have signalised 
this Session occurred then—sittings protracted till early 
in the morning by alternate motions for reporting progress 
and vacating the chair; tellers coming up to the table 
hardly able to control their laughter ; members rushing in 
to make motions which they broke down in attempting to 
explain. Mr. Disraeli’s defence of theseriotous proceedings 
has evidently been studied and imitated by Mr. Parnell, and 
consisted in an elaborate recital of the concessions which 
the three members chiefly incriminated had succeeded 
in extorting from the Government. The main difference 
between the two tales of obstruction lies in the means 
which were adopted in the respective cases for defeating 
it. When Mr. Gladstone alluded vaguely, on one oc- 
casion, to the possible necessity of having to alter the 


parent fiction of treati 


rules of the House to meet the then novel method of 
opposition, he was at once met by Mr. Disraeli with a 
arge of menacing the liberties of the House; and be- 
cause he advised his side to withdraw from the House 
in a body, and leave Mr. Newdegate on the fifth night 
of a debate to declaim to empty benches, he was 
taunted by Mr. George Bentinck with trying to play 
Bismarck and Julius Cesar. The tactics ultimatel 
adopted by the leader of the House, were simply to sit 
night awe till the Opposition had had as much 
rope as they wanted, The result of this was that 
Parliament was not prorogued till August 21; but on the 
whole that was more seemly than to hurry a Bill through 
wanow adequate criticism in a sitting of twenty-six 
ours, 

If the Government deserve praise for doing so little 
in matters of domestic legislation, the same praise 
cannot be extended to their foreign policy. The Opposi- 
tion have been tly hampered in their criticism of the 
conduct of the Saves Question by the fact that it was 
not so much the avowed policy of the Government that 
they objected to, as a policy which they feared the 
Government. might be induced to.adopt. The Govern- 
ment, indeed, have never avowed any policy except the , 
policy of doing nothing and letting things drift. It is 
idle to call a profession of strict but conditional neu- 
trality a policy, because it is founded upon the trans- 
Turkey as a substantial 

uropean Power. The substantiality of Turkey is none 
the less a fiction that Turkish soldiers have so far won. 
respect by their resistance to the tide of Russian inva-- 
sion. The incurable inefficiency lies in the administra-- 
tive not in the mili capacities of the Turks. A. 
Government cannot be held together by soldiers, how-- 
ever valiant. The most biting sarcasm upon the farce 
of putting forward neutrality as a policy came from a. 
member of the Cabinet. At the inning of the 
Session, Lord Salisbury ridiculed the notion of 
obtaining good government in Turkey by coercion 
by saying that there was nothing tangible to coerce. 
** You have nothing to appeal to,” he said. ‘ You ap- 
peal to the Sultan. He is afraid of Revolution. You 
appeal to the Revolution. It has not the faculties to 
listen to you.” There could not be a more vivid picture 
of an utterly disorganised and helpless State. And if 
it is a farce to speak of coercing a State where there is 
no State, it is equally farcical to of maintaining 
neutrality to it. What the Government ought to 
be considering, when such is the opinion entertained of 
Turkey by their own Special Commissioner sent out to 
take note of its condition, is a substitute for the present 
anarchy. Instead of letting things drift under a nominal 
profession of strict but conditional neutrality, they ought 
to have been taking counsel with other Kuro Powers. 
with a view to settling what can be put in the place of a. 
Government so palpably doomed. It must be confessed 
that the Opposition have given them little positive help. 
towards settling this question. The SPpeees has. 
exercised only a negative effect upon the Government, 
by saving them from the pressure of the more rowdy 
spirits of their party and keeping the country out of war.. 

omething more was to be expected in such a crisis as. 
the present. Itis much to be neat that no pro. 
posal was made by any member of the Opposition of 
sufficient authority to command general agreement. The 
attitude taken by Mr. Gladstone cannot be absolved 
from blame. He was expected to give the order for 
advance to his own Yee, r,and he contented himself with 
calling “‘ Halt” to the Aocecsaen. 


OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 


Mr. Grant Dnoff never speaks in the House of 
Commons without being instructive, because, unlike a 
great number of other speakers, he never on & 
subject of which he knows nothing. On Tuesday he 
took the occasion of the second reading of the Appro- 

riation Bill to call attention to the apparent change 
in the frontier policy of the Indian Government as 
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shown in the occupation of Quetta, the negotiations at | is “mainly dependent for its solution on the i 
Peshawar, and rs changes 2 the Trans-Indus district. | policy of Her Majesty’s Government.” We consi 
But as far as the House of Commons was concerned his | that Lord has acted with firmness and good 
able and temperate speech was but lost labour. The | sense in the Khelat affair. He has not trusted to diplo- 
watchman waketh but in vain when those who own the | matic talk and intrigue, but has followed in the foot- 
ewer care not to preserveit. There are not half-a- | steps of Napier and Jacob, who, by their straight. 












































n members in the House who know where Quetta is, | forward dealing, no less than by force of arms, im 
and the majority of them care more for their own parish | a respect for the British name. It is acknow 
itics than the welfare of the IndianEmpire. The House | all that while Khelat can never be a source of 
ve handed over the government of our t empire | to us, it may, if a strong, compact, and friendly State, be 
to the Secre of State in Council, and he can do | of considerable importance in the hour of need should 
what he will. The part the Council play is a very small | that ever arise. It was impossible to gain a permanent 
one. Lord Salisbury is the autocrat of India, and he | peace or good government for the country without 
displays a despot’s love of arbitrary power and im- | the aid of a certain number of sabres and bayonets. 
patience of criticism. Lord Lytton is his viceregal | Stationing Captain Sandeman at Quetta, with 1,000 
agent. Lord Northbrook showed independence, and | men, in order to keep Khelat in order, was a 
had ily to return; but Lord Lytton is a delegate, | strong, firm act, to which Lord ton was driven by 
bound to carry out his master’s wishes and commands. | stress of circumstances, and for which he deserves honour. 
These are the words of the delegate in the despatch of | But there is neither strength nor wisdom in it if it 
March :—*“ The present Viceroy, having had the advan- | is done for the foolish reason of checking the advance 
before leaving England of personal communication | of the Russians. Mr. Grant Duff never spoke sounder 
th your lordship on the general subject of our fron- | words than that “the Viceroy should think as little 
tier relations, was strongly impressed by the importance | about Russia and her doings as possible.” He was also 
of endeavouring to deal with them simultaneously as | right in wishing to know from the Under-Secretary of 
indivisible some of a single Imperial question mainly | State what the stationing of troops at Quetta reallymeant. 
dependent for its solution on the foreign policy of Her | “‘ Were they to be there permanently or not, and had 
their being stationed there anything whatever to do with 
contingencies in Central Asia or Her Majesty’s ees 
foreign policy?” Lord George Hamilton’s reply was 
strictly unsatisfactory— the mere fact that the force 
was under 1,000 men of itself showed that they were 
not sent for aggressive purposes.” Lord Hartington 
pointed out that the very smallness of the force may 
prove to be a source of danger. “The smallness 
of a force situated in a position of considerable 
danger almost invites aggression, and further steps 
might very conceivably become necessary to defend it.” - 
The Liberal leader did well to urge the Government to 
add something more to the point than what Lord George 
Hamilton had said. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied to the appeal; but all alate Indian Secretary 
could say was that he had not kept himself familiar 
with a subject of such great importance to the welfare 
of our Indian Empire. The leader of the House of 
Commons, having confessed his ignorance, indulged 
himself in some stale platitudes. We thus see what an 
autocrat Lord Salisbury is on Indian questions. He 
might advance an army into Afghanistan, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer be ignorant of what had 
taken place. Lord Salisbury’s arbitrary power was 
further illustrated in the course of the debate. Lord 
George Hamilton said, in reply to Mr. Grant Duff, that 
the scheme for the reorganisation of the Punjab had 
not been settled, and the results would be laid before 
Parliament as soon as anything was decided. This 
scheme has been condemned by every official of ex- 
perience in the Punjab, by the majority of the Viceroy’s 
Council, and by the majority of the Secretary of State’s 
Council. Lord Salisbury may, however, establish a new 
administration of the frontier in October or November, 
and be good enough to lay a scheme of it before Parlia- 
ment next February. Comment is unnecessary. 


Majesty’s Government, which is the ultimate guardian of 
the whole British Empire, rather than as isolated local 
matters.’” We all, unfortunately, know that the forei 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is one of “‘masterly 
activity.” What that means, and what it leads to, no 
man knows. Lord Lytton was sent out to put this 
policy into action. The Ameer of Afgham was to be 
taught what “masterly activity’? meant. We should 
very much like to know about those mysterious negotia- 
tions which took place between Sir Lewis Pelly and the 
envoy of the Ameer. Mr. Grant Duff said, the other 
night, that “‘he h the noble lord would explain 
how it was that the negotiations at Peshawur, be- 
tween the agents of the Ameer and the representative 
of the Viceroy, did not lead to some better state of 
things.” The hope was a vain one. All that Lord G. 
Hamilton could say was that “he hoped that the 
frank exchange of opinion which had undoubtedly passed 
between Sir Lewis Pelly and the Ameer’s envoy had 
removed previous misconceptions, and would lead to a 
restoration of those friendly terms which had formerly 
existed.” Lord Hamilton allows that the old friendly 
terms no longer exist, and we consider it highly pro- 
blematic whether they will ever be restored. It is no use 
concealing the simple truth that Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
mission achieved nothing of any direct importance, 
a: “rN the the order of Knight Commander of 
the Bath for Sir Lewis himself. The indirect result of 
the mission was to reveal the true state of the Ameer’s 
feelings towards the Government of India. Mr. Grant 
Duff rightly said, “the policy of trying to coax him to 
admit a British Resident into his territory, either at 
Herat or Cabul, was surely a very doubtful one.” 
According to Lord Lytton, the Ameer was told that, if 
he desired the friendship of England, we were ready 
to hold out the right hand o fellowship, but that 
the Government had a great horror of “ wnrecipro- 
cated liabilities.” The Ameer’s reply was practical but 
unpleasant, He did not care a brass farthing whether 
the Government of India disliked unreciprocated lia- 
bilities ; he was not at all eager for our friendship, 
he did not intend to have a Resident at his Court, 
and he would as heretofore permit no Englishman to 
enter his territories. Whereupon, as Lord George 
Hamilton graphically expressed it, “ the Governor- 
General thought it would not be expedient to continue 
these negotiations which might involve us in fresh 
complications.”” There are people who consider it would 
have been better for our dignity if these negotiations 
had never been begun. 
Mr. Grant Daff in his speech expressed his suspicions 
and alarm at Lord Lytton’s recent conduct towards 
t. These suspicions and alarm will not grow less 
when the public know that our frontier policy in India 


THE IMPERIAL MEETING AT ISCHL. 


According to the Continental Press, the meeting 
between the two German Emperors at Ischl did not 
surpass the limits of a social interview. The German 
Emperor inquired after the Austrian Empress, and the 
Austrian Emperor was much concerned as to the health 
of the German Empress. At a distance of 200 
from the “Post” at Strobl, where Francis Joseph was 
awaiting the arrival of his Imperial guest, the Catan 
Emperor commanded halt, and in the middle of the 
road called his valet to brush the dust off his coat. 
Having thus been made presentable, he continued his 
journey, and was soon locked in his Imperial cousin’s 
affectionate embrace. Then addressing the Austrian 
Emperor’s suite, he begged them to cover. Hereupon 
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the two Emperors got into the Austrian Emperor's 
carriage. Francis Fonoplt remarked that it seemed 
to him as though his na had provided the worst 
horses in his stable. Emperor William excused the 
ap ce of the cattle on account of the great 
heat. To this Francis Joseph replied that it was very 
hot, and that the Empress herself found it so. Emperor 
William unconsciously confirmed the truth of this o 
vation by wiping his brows with a white silk pocket- 
handkerchief. At Hallstadt the merry monarchs were 
much amused at the gusto with which the remains of 
the Imperial lunch—partridge-pie, Strasburg pités, and 
ice-creams, &c.—were enjoyed by the Hallstadt popu- 
lation and the visitors, even “carriage-people,” from 
Ischl. While smoking their cigars, and sipping their 
post-prandial coffee in the tent erected in the hotel 
garden on the shores of the lake, the irrepressible 
Emperor William observed that an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, up to his knees in the water, was closely watch- 
ing all the Imperial movements; and remarked, with a 
rejuvenescent laugh, “That young man thinks nothing 
of a cold, at least, as long as he can see us eating.’ 
From this it may be inferred that the monarchs were 
enhancing the enjoyment of their holiday picnic with 
sweet cakes and bonbons, and perhaps thinking of their 
juvenile days when they were allowed to come in to 
dessert. So much for the views transmitted by the 
telegraph to the great cities and thence to the smaller 
cities, and thence to the hamlets and villages, whose 
rustic populations cannot fail to be deeply impressed by 
the great condescension of the two mighty men in eating 
and drinking and talking just like themselves—g’rad’ wie 
Unsereins ! 

But, thanks to the indiscretion of a—of the nearest 
approach to a menial tolerated in the immediate Imperial 
presence, we are able to state that the German Em- 
peror suddenly took occasion to turn the tide of social 
conversation with that high-bred ease which makes any- 
thing d propos of anything else. “ A propos,” said he, “I 
am much concerned for my nephew. He is really in a 
difficult position (er hat einen schweren Stand). Those 
internal reforms of his have grown over his head 
(seine Reforme sind ihm iiber den Kopf gewachsen). If he 
should suffer any serious defeat—which God forbid !— 
or even if this unfortunate war is indefinitely prolonged, 
it is to be feared that outbreaks may occur at home 
which might easily spread and create considerable dif- 
ficulties for us all. We should therefore assist him to 
keep his own people properly in hand (gehérig “in der 
Hand zu halten), to ilies it the easier for us to do the 
same. Divide et impera, my dear Francis! ” 

“Quite so, my dear William,” replied Francis Joseph ; 
“but the question is as to the amount of Divide, and on 
what side the balance is to be. Concessions to national 
aspirations are always dangerous thi And there is 
no knowing what concession you yourself might not be 
obliged to make. Unfortunately we are not our own 
masters as Saree as we ought to be.”’ 

“ Quite true,” replied the Emperor William; “ and of 
course I don’t pretend to know what devil’s plans that 
Bismarck is hatching just now (Was fiir Teufelspline der 
Bismarck jezt ausbriitet, weiss ich natiirlich nicht), But 
even if Alexander is successful in establishing some in- 
significant minor States (uwnbedeutende Kleinstaaten) 
along the Danube, which I sincerely hope he will, it 
cannot hurt us—I say us, for Germans we both are— 
whilst it will satisfy some of the Slavs, and increase the 
jealousy of the others. Leave that to Andrassy. 
Andrassy is doing very well now (Der Andrassy macht 
sich jetzt recht at So I think we need not trouble 
ourselves about- Servia. Depend upon it, my dear 
Francis, I will take care that our fatherland shall not be 
prejudicially affected from without, neither iu the East 
nor the West (dass wnser Vaterland keine Beeintréchti- 
gung von Draussen leide). And you will do me a per- 
sonal favour also. For if you do not move, I shall not 
be worried by Bismarck. If you do, I shall not have a 
moment’s peace. Bismarck is a terrible fellow (Mit dem 
Bismarck ist schlecht Kirschen essen). By the way, 
whom have you got in London ?” 


_casioned to the ee of our large 


“In London?” said Francis Joseph, “Why, 


“Oh, yes, of course ; I had quite forgotten that,” said 
the Emperor. 

Thereupon the conversation drifted back to the usual 
holiday talk about the waters, about the weather, and 


the French elections. Poor Sir Stafford Northcote was — 
also pitied, and a hearty langh aes in at Lord 
mperor William 


Beaconsfield’s Olympian isolation, the 

also observing that his British namesake could not see 
the aaa for the trees (sieht den Wald vor lauter Baume 
nicht). 

Thus the Imperial meeting came toan end. The re- 
sult has been a marked change in the tone of the anti- 
Russian portion of the German Press, The bitter 
invectives of the Cologne Gazette and other leading 
papers against Russia have disappeared. Russian 


“ atrocities’? are no longer laid on with such glaring 
ilan has 


colours, and the scorn heaped upon Prince M 

iven way to a “consideration”’ for Servia’s position. 
Even in Hungary, Servia is beginning to be regarded 
less as a bugbear and a present danger than as a 
possibly future danger; and whilst. the Pester Lloyd 
still protests loudly against the formation of a great 
Slav State on the Austrian frontier, it acknowledges that 
minor States will not endanger the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and contents itself with ridiculing the mighty 
Empire of Russia for being obliged to seek the assist. 
ance of puny little Servia. At the same time the 
Pester Lloyd says that though the two Emperors, in con- 
sideration for their absent colleague, have made the 
action of Servia possible, the political consequences of 
such a step must not be treated with cavalier 
nonchalance, and laments the continued existence of the 
Imperial Alliance, . 


+ 





THE ENCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 


The enclosure of commons and open spaces is a sub- 
ject on which, during the last few years, there has been 
a complete revolution in public opinion. It is not 
long ago since the enclosure of commons and the 
cultivation of waste lands were considered acts of un- 
doubted and indisputable utility; and the national im- 
portance of enclosure, from an economical point of view, 
was embodied in an Act of Parliament passed in the 
year 1845, the preamble of which states in general 
terms the desirability of promoting the enclosure of 
waste and common lands. Under the operation of this 
Act many thousands of acres were enclosed, and it is 
fair to say roughly that the tracts of land enclosed 
between 1845 and 1869 were, by a process of natural 
selection, those which would make the greatest economical 
return for cultivation. Acting on the principle that the 
man who can make an ear of corn grow on a spot 
where only brambles grew before is a benefactor of 
his species, enclosure began tobe regarded as in itself 
a virtue, and little or no inquiry was made as to its 
ulterior effects on the condition of the labouring poor in 
rural districts, nor as to the deprivation which it oc- 
towns of a 
means of healthful and innocent enjoyment. In enor- 
mous slices, the common lands were year by year dis- 
tributed among private owners, and converted into 
wheat fields or game preserves, according to the taste 
and fancy of the landowners of the district, The’ 
rights of the poorer commoners to pastu and 
other privileges were nominally compensated; but 
the payment of a small sum of money which 
could te spent by its immediate possessor was 
no real compensation to succeeding generations for 
what they had lost; the poor man’s cow, and pig, and 

se had the common stolen from them for ever,. 
and they ceased to exist when their master’s only means: 
of maintaining them was gone. The policy of enclosure, 
however, was not seriously threatened by the ni tae 
which it inflicted on the rural poor ; what really check 
it in the first instance was the resistance offered to it on 


behalf of the inhabitants of large and wealthy towns, . 
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who saw themselves being robbed, in the name of 
political economy, of their pla, emarg “ Tf this heath 
were enclosed,” said the neighbouring landowners, “ it 
would produce a thousand pounds’ worth of food for the 
people every year; the principles of political economy 
are outraged by keeping it in its present state.” The 
7 le,” however, took a different view of the principles 
of political economy. ‘‘If this heath is enclosed,” they 
felt, ‘‘ the food on it will be sold to us for a thousand 


unds; but we could import the same quantity of food 
Rate abroad for the same money, or for less; and so 


how are we benefited ? If this heath is once destroyed, 


we lose what no money can ever bring back to us, what 
we cannot import from abroad: and what compensation 
do we get? None at all; for the food raised on this 


land we can buy cheaper from foreign countries.” 


This conflict between those pecuniarily interested in 
enclosures and the public has now been waged with 
t spirit on both sides for the last twelve years. In 
865, when the Commons Preservation Society was 
formed, nearly the whole of the metropolitan commons 
were in imminent danger of enclosure. Many of them 
were in process of total or partial destruction ; through 
the prompt and skilful intervention of this Society it 
was that many of the most beautiful commons and open 
spaces round London have been nee Hampstead 
Hea andsworth Common, 
Barnes Common, Hayes Common, Blackheath, and the 
Tooting Commons, among many others, have been 
saved; and it was at the instance of this Society that 
the City of London undertook the legal proceedings 


th,” Wimbledon Common, 


which preserved Epping Forest from destruction. 


It must not, however, be supposed that the Society 
have confined their efforts to the preservation of urban 
and suburban commons. They have taken a most 


active part also in the preservation of rural commons, 


and for the protection of the rights of the poorer com- 
moners in agricultural districts. In 1869, the usual 
annual Enclosure Bill proposed to enclose nearly 7,000 
acres of land, comprising thirteen different commons in 
various parts of England and Wales. Of these 7,000 
acres, the Enclosure Commissioners proposed to set 
apart six for field-gardens for the labouring poor, and 
three for pu s of recreation! The Bill was, at the 


instance of Mr. Fawcett, referred to a Select Committee ; 
the reasons alleged for not making larger grants to the 
r are significant of the spirit in which the Enclosure 
-Commissioners did their work ; the gist of one was that 
‘4he ground was padaiating, and therefore not suitable 
for pesrees of recreation ! 
T 


e result of the conflict raised in the House of 


‘Commons on this Bill was that Mr. Fawcett succeeded 
in carrying a resolution to the effect that, pending legis- 
lation on the general subject of commons and open 
spaces, no more Enclosure Bills should be brought before 
Parliament. The magic words, “ pending legislation,” 
were for seven years a complete protection against 
further enclosures. It was not till last year that either 
a Liberal or a Conservative Government found time to 
pass a Bill on the general subject of the enclosure of 
commons. That Act to a great extent reversed the 
policy of its predecessor of 1845. Instead of stating 
generally the desirability of promoting enclosure, the 
Act of 1876 sets forth that the object to be kept in view 
by the Enclosure Commissioners is the regulation of 
commons and open spaces rather than their enclosure ; 
and it, moreover, enacts that proof must be given of 
public benefit probably arising from proposed new en- 
closures, and it is obvious that if the evidence on this 
subject is to be worth anything it must be sought from 
others than those pecuniarily interested in the enclosure. 

Judging from the Enclosure Bill introduced in the 
Session which has just closed, the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners appear to be in no mood to avail themselves of the 
new regulations of the Act of 1876. They appear to have 
taken no evidence as to the desirability of regulation as 
opposed to enclosure except from the very persons who 
are directly interested in the enclosure; and it was re- 
solved by the Select Committee to which the Bill was 
referred, by a majority of eight to one, that in all future 


















occasions the Enclosure Commissioners should papel 
ment and support their recommendations by evidence 
from disinterested parties, and that the assistant Com- 
missioners should be specially instructed with that 
object. It was also unanimously agreed by the Select 
Committee to recommend that in each of the four cases 
dealt with in the Bill the reereation grounds should be 
augmented by not less than two acres, and that in one 
case the field allotments should be increased by ten 
acres. 

These resolutions passed by the Select Committee 
suggest very serious considerations as to the manner in 
which the Enclosure Commissioners discharge their 
duties; indeed, they can hardly be regarded as anything 
short of a vote of censure upon these servants of the 
public, who seem determined to set aside the conditions 
which the national will has directly imposed ‘by Act of 
Parliament upon the further enclosure of commons. 

The Enclosure Bill of this Session has rather 
a curious history; after a short but very rapid 
career, it was cut short before it reached the final 
stage of receiving the Royal Assent.. The Select 
Committee to which it was referred met four times ; it 
examined many important witnesses, and its report, 
with the evidence, &c., fills a Blue-book of 116 pages. 
The Bill was sent on to the House of Lords before the 
report of the Commons Committee was printed, and so 
anxious were their lordships to forward the progress of 
the Bill that they passed it through all its stages except 
the third reading before the evidence taken before the 

Commons’ Committee had been printed and circulated. 
Their lordships were evidently not very desirous of 
being assisted by the wisdom of the Committee of the 
Lower House. When the Bill was sent to the Commons, 
it had the singular fortune to be read a second time in the 
Lower House by accident. The Government had given an 
assurance that the Bill would not be proceeded with on 
the celebrated Wednesday afternoon that concluded the 
twenty-six hours’ sitting. But this prolonged sitting 
had produced such a furore for passing Government 
measures that the Enclosure Bill was inadvertently read 
a second time. Thus far the Bill had had a remark- 
ably flourishing career ; but its death-blow was in reality 
struck—it was doomed to be defeated on a point of 
order. After recommending that the recreation-grounds 
should be enlarged, the Select Committee ought to 
have sent the Bill back to the Commissioners to 
get the consent of the parties directly interested. 
The chief opponent of the Bill in the Committee, 
Mr. Fawcett, suggested at the time that this should 
be done ; but whether because all suggestions from that 
quarter were suspected of some design against the Bill, 
or from any other cause, the required reference of the 
Bill again to the Commissioners did not take place, and 
when the Bill came down to the Commons, eminent 
counsel’s opinion was taken as to its informality, and it 
was ruled out of order, ad accordingly withdrawn. 
Thus the present year makes the eighth in which the 
Enclosure Commissioners have had no work to do. 

We learn by a prospectus recently published by the 
Commons Preservation Society that that energetic and 
successful body is urgently in need of funds. It is pro- 
bable that no association has ever done so much with 

such slender resources; and it is confidently hoped that 
its appeal to the public for support will not be made in 
vain, 


AN ECONOMICAL PARADOX, 


America is now, and has been for several years back, 
an economical paradox. There are all the undeveloped 
resources from which wealth is wont to be drawn; and 
yet poverty is rife, and every variety of trade languisbes. 
The country is young in every sense of the word; and 
yet it is afflicted with the maladies of old communities. 
Labour is scarce, as judged by an European standard of 
plenty; and yet wages are low, and, as Mr. Plunket, 
secretary to our Embassy at Washington, points out, the 
emigration from Europe has considerably declined, 
and a steady increase is perceptible in the return omigra- 
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tion. Peace brought no recovery of industry. On the 
contrary, the American workman, who now earns nomi- 
nally one half of what he earned in 1866, and whose 
actual earnings have probably declined a quarter, dates 
the beginning of hard times from the close of the war. 
The railways, though practically monopolists, able to 
make their own terms with freighters, pay less wages 
than they did, and, as their published rates for goods 
show, they are not able to do more. As to trade in 
general, Mr. Wells’ account of it—‘‘ our whole trade is 
paralysed’ —is borne out by too a mass of 
concurrent testimony to be in the main disputed. We 
have known instances of particular branches of busi- 
ness—the trade in soda ash, for example—completely 
disappearing. Since the war terminated, Englishmen 
who have had the misfortune to be the owners of shares 
in American railways have seen with perplexity their 
dividends dwindle away, and in some instances under 
circumstances in which it was ns to suppose 
that the fault rested with bad or dishonest management. 
Foreigners who four or five years ago went to the States 
to push their fortunes, write home that they have been 
cruelly deceived. ‘It is not as it once was; in Chicago 
and St. Lonis there are two seeking employment for 
every one place vacant; we are living in an apparently 
used-up country.” Such is the strain of the common 
reports touching the condition of things in the States. 
Some Americans may console themselves by the fact 
that the balance of trade is always in their favour; 
but the majority are not so lost to common sense 
as to persuade themselves that the small dimen- 
sions of their import trade, which this implies, is 
a benefit, or that languishing internal trade can be 
revivified by the importation of the precious metals. 
To be sure, late reports indicated some improvement. 
For four successive months the imports have been in- 
creasing; but what is this solitary fact in face of the 
increase in the number of bankruptcies, the failure of 
some two millions of men to procure employment, the 
decline in the consumption of the luxuries of the poor— 
coffee, tea, and sugar—and the fact that, to quote the 
words of a well-informed writer, “for the first time in 
the history of the United States a permanent pauper 
class is beginning to cause uneasinéss.” 

We cannot say that the malady has been correctly 
diagnosed. Consult the American newspapers, and you 
will be told by some that the explanation is to be looked 
for in the reaction after the activity of war times; by 
others that the paper circulation is at the root of the mis- 
chief ; by others, again, that Protectionism is responsible 
for it all. ‘“ Messrs. Fisk, Gould, and Tweedy, and all 
the other gentlemen who ‘ watered’ stock and made 
good faith a byword, brought about the distrust which 
is answerable for the present depression,”’ is another 
explanation; and we see that the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Ohio have given it as their opinion that the 
Republicans ought to bear the blame of the industrial 
depression. There is probably not one but many causes 
in operation ; and one of the chief, we are inclined to 
think, is, in fact, that labour is superabundant. We do 
not mean to say that the pressure of competition among 
the workmen is so great as it often is withus. It is not 
so. But for the first time the workmen of the United 
States are feeling the economical troubles of older 
countries. We hear, for the first time, of large 
masses of workmen who ardently wish employ- 
ment and cannot get it. Socialism and Commnu- 
nism, which have hitherto been the intellectual 
luxuries of well-to-do, cultivated New Englanders, have 
shown themselves for the first time among the 
workmen—a sure sign that hardships are compelling 
them to turn their attention to fundamental questions of 
which, in comfortable times, they never thought. It 
was observed that, whenever the Trainmen’s Union de- 
clared a strike, they were sure to be seconded by 
hundreds and thousands of loafers, ready for an 
desperate action. The late strikes, it is now admitted, 
were terrible, just because they allowed vent to the 
pent-up feelings of want and discontent. If not exactly 
bread riots, they were the nearest to that description of 





tumult which America has ever witnessed—so near as 
to excite amazement in the minds of those who cast 
their eyes back a few years, and consider what the lot 
of her workmen then was. Labour is, for the time, too 
abundant in most of the States, and it will be essential 
to curtail the influx of it fur many a day. But we are 
inclined to think that this is not the primary source of 
the mischief. If labour is dear, capital is scarce, and, what 
is of scarcely less consequence, investors are timid. In the 
first place, it is to be noted that a vast quantity of fixed 
capital has been sunk in enterprises which have ceased to 
be productive. Railways and oil wells which promised to 
yield untold wealth, and which for a time perhaps were 
mee oe 4 rete have panes almost valueless. In 
the second place, foreign, and especially English, capital 

which used to be forthcoming a few conte Whouabes 
any large undertaking was projected, is now not to be 
attracted to the States on any terms. The English 
capitalist has been “ bitten” too often, and we doubt 
whether even the proverbially unwary clergyman or 
widow now thinks of putting money in American securi- 
ties. What is the result as regards the condition of the 
working population? They are suddenly, so to speak, 
to all intents and purposes, translated from a country 
where enterprise was active beyond precedent, where 
labour was ever in demand, to a country in which enter- 
prise has for the time gone to sleep. The change has 
been very much like that which occurs when a landlord 
who has been improving, or at least expending money 
upon, his estate—draining, building new farm premises, 
or planting—all at once resolves to reduce his expendi- 
ture, and discharges his workmen, leaving them to 
seek employment elsewhere. The United States 
have, in fact, reduced their expenditure; they have 
somewhat curtailed the outlay on railways, mines, wells, 
and other investments for fixed capital; and the result 
is that there are a number of workmen who now go 
without employment. 

At the same time, the unnatural condition of the 
currency and the character of the tariff are not without in- 
jurious influence at this period. It is essential to retarn 
to specie payments ; but the transition is trying. The 
diminution of the currency as it approaches par with 
gold causes serious inconvenience totrade. Men do not 
exactly know what their contracts may turnout. Justas 
an expansion of currency, which has the effect of increas- 
ing the quantity of money, and operates favourably on the 
rate of discount, tends for a time to stimulate trade, so 
the diminution of it is attended by the opposite signs. Of 
course, too, the effect of her Proteotionist system is 
peculiarly unfortunate. All but a small fraction of 
Americans are suffering from the consequences of a 
tariff which, checking seriously importation, must of 
necessity check eperen and production. America 
has raw stuffs without end, which she could produce 
and exchange for the manufactured articles of European 
countries. She might effect this exchange with profit 
to herself. But she chooses to obstruct the entrance of 
European gouds, and this profitable barter cannot take 
place except on a limited scale. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The warmest friends and the bitterest enemies of our 
great schools must acknowledge that those institutions, 
whatever may be their other qualities, have a singular 
knack of keeping themselves before the public. The 
particular occasions of this obtrusion are doubtless 
various. It may be that the head of an aristocratic 
establishment has addressed one of his assistants in 
lan which no well-bred man would use to his 
butler. It may be that a boy of eighteen has inflicted 
ane chastisement upon a boy of seventeen for im- 
perfect acquaintance with a volume of local jargon. An 
incompetent fanatic, set over a large school by a body of 
ee uires, may raise party feeling to such a height 
that a Bishop acts as a spy on his guest, that subordinates 
claim to sit in judgment on their chief, and that 
a Vice-Chancellor, in the fervour of his zeal, ignores 
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alike the demands of justice and the nature of a 
demurrer. A reverend pedagogue with an eye to busi- 
ness include in the terminal account with which 
the i t is favoured the price of a single 
copy (he wouldn’t ask you to take more, honest man) 
of those sermons which nced so profound an im- 


— on their youthful auditors, but which perchance 
gods, 


men, and publishers labour under the fatal 
curse of mediocrity. The Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land and a special jary may be occupied for several days 
in discussing the precise effect produced upon an in- 


structor of youth by the somewhat mild form of dissi-' 


pation which consists in dining at the “ Criterion.” Then 
the subject may come before us in a sadder and more 
serious form, and English society may have its equa- 
nimity momentarily disturbed by the discovery that a 
child of twelve oe death to the monitorial system. 
These creditable disclosures have awakened among a 
certain section of the public a desire to communicate 
through the medium of the newspapers their own 
‘boyish experiences, and their own interesting opinions 
on the respective merits of various educational establish- 
ments. But when all this valuable literature has been 
duly perused, we doubt whether the average reader, 
possessed of no special knowledge, feels himself very 
greatly enlightened or very strongly moved, or even 
whether any marked effect is produced on the minds of 
these intelligent disputants themselves by the remarks of 
their opponents, who are equally convinced that there is 
no school like their own, but that next to it is the 
school with which it most frequently plays cricket. It 
is true that now and again some desultory discussion does 
arise on two not wholly unimportant topics. One of 
these is the monitorial system. This peculiarly English 
institution was once indissolubly connected with a dis- 
tinguished career, and is still surrounded with the 
halo of a cherished memory. There are many people 
still living who meet all criticism upon the existing con- 
dition of public schools with the remark that the critic 
did not know them before the time of Arnold. That 
famous person’s “manly piety,” which most of us 
know from the Dean of Westminster’s ‘ Life,’ and all of 
us encountered in the romance of Mr. Hughes, that 
quality which dispensed him from the irksome necessity 
of inquiring into the thickness of his preeposters’ canes or 
the fallibility of his preposters’ judgments, brought 
about a tone at public schools which, if their continued 
existence is to be considered a desirable end, was un- 
doubtedly beneficial. Without it they would since have 
ceased to flourish. It transformed them from the bye- 
word of religion and the terror of decent people, from 
—— for the invective of Cowper and the sarcasm of 
Sydney Smith, into receptacles at whose door the 
British parent lays aside his responsibility with a sigh 
of relief, and into whose sacred precincts no emissary of 
the Government ventures, at ordinary times, to pry. 
At what cost this change has been produced few care to 
inquire. “ Successive scandals may cause spasmodic dis- 
cussions on this or that incident of scholastic discipline 
or boyish manners ; but what effect the monitorial system 
has upon the characters of Englishmen is a question of 
which the answer is invariably assumed, or reached 
after some such process of reasoning as this. We are 
superior to all foreigners. A glaring peculiarity of our 
education is the comparative freedom of little boys from 
magisterial control, and their consequent subordination 
to their older schoolfellows. The conclusion is too 
obvious to be stated. The wiseacres who adopt this 
species of argument are inaccessible to terrestrial 
logic. But we would venture to suggest to less 
facile reasoners that mechanical discipline and apparent 
order may be purchased at a cost to individual 
character which can hardly be overestimated ; that boys 
are not best prepared for the imperfect justice and 
fallible procedure of the world by being submitted to a 
pie which has no counterpart west of Turkey; and 
that the cultivation of esprit de corps, or provincialism, 
1s singularly unnecessary for the English middle class. 
Yet it is not seriously disputed by those conversant 
with the subject that the government of boys by boys is 


stupidly mechanical, vindictively cruel, and regulated 

by local and traditional associations which make it the 

proudest boast of many young Englishmen that the 

school from which they come may be at once dis. 

covered in the admirable peculiarities of their behaviour. 

The great influence and strong character of Arnold may 

have largely decreased the first and second of these 

evils. It is quite unnecessary to remind the English 

public that they greatly intensified the third. The 

popular opinion on that point was summarised long ago 

in the epigram which described Arnold’s pails as 

having gone about so long at school with canes in their 

hands, shouting out “ Silence,” that they never in after 

life relinquished the habit. The plain truth is that boys 

who are entrusted with the control of other boys may 

be roughly divided into two classes—those who openly 
employ their power for their own ease and convenience, 
of whom some may be cruel and others kind, but of 
whom none fulfil the purpdse of their appointment ; and 

those far more dangerous tyrants, who, professing to 

act in furtherance of a moral mission, correct the peril- 

ous impulses of boyhood by the mature wisdom and 

large charity of adolescence. 

The practice of fagging is another of the points in 
our public school system about which a good deal has 
been written at various times. When Mr. Tulliver, in 
the ‘Mill on the Floss,’ is discussing the question to 
what school he shall send his son; he remarks that an 
“academy ”’ is not to be thought of, because he does not 
want the lad to spend his time in blacking boots and 
digging potatoes. Mr. Tulliver’s pardonable squeamish- 
ness does not seem to be shared by the ordinary British 
parent. He appears to be quite content that his son 
should spend a considerable portion of the time which is 
supposed to be divided between instruction and amuse- 
ment in relieving the tutor or master from keeping an 
adequate staff of servants, and in acquiring the rudi- 
ments of an education which, if properly directed and 
extended, might fit the boy for the career of a domestic 
servant. 

Behind these two not wholly uninteresting inquiries 
lies the broader and deeper question whether our public 
schools are not conducted on a radically vicious basis. 
Historically they are a remnant of the monastic 
system, and as such they scarcely cast the burden of 
proof upon those who maintain that they are in har- 
mony with the requirements of what a fervid lauwdator 
temporis acti, once described as the “so-called nineteenth 
century.”’ Practically, they inculcate a code of morality 
which may be said to recognise only two vices— 
physical cowardice and pecuniary dishonesty. Such of 
them as are frequented by the children of rich parents 
are apt, as Mr. Gladstone said in his speech at Marl- 
borough, to create and foster a reverence for wealth and 
@ corresponding contempt for poverty. All of them 
encourage a certain brutality of habit, and produce in 
the Great Unpaid a class of men whose education, 
though it may not, as Mr. Arnold says, have done much 
for their minds (qua minds), leads them to regard crimes 
of violence as far more venial than depredations on 
game. Nor, if it were a res integra, would any reason- 
able man propose that boys should be brought up at a 
distance from their homes, and apart from the influence 
of their mothers and sisters. For the “scions of noble 
houses” it may be advantageous to mix in societies whose 
greatest merit it is to be democratic. In overworked or 
lazy fathers it may be pleasant to evade parental re- 
sponsibility by means of an annual payment, however 

ssly in excess of any services rendered by its recipi- 
ents. But for the average English boy, a system which 
isolates him from the other sex, and removes him from 
parental control, which crushes individuality and en- 
courages arbitrary conventionalism in its most grotesque 
forms, which cannot exist without degrading methods 
of punishment, or perpetuating the hostility of classes 
arising from mutual ignorance, is surely not the most 
perfect that can be devised; and if the recent death at 
Christ’s Hospital leads to a reconsideration of the whole 
subject, those whose conduct drove Gibbs to suicide may 
have done more good than they intended. 
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HABITUAL DRINKING. 


The recent grave scandal at Dulwich once again 
brings into prominent notice a question with which the 
names of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Sir Henry Thompson 
have long been associated. Dulwich, like most other 

ublic schools, has squabbles and disputes of its own. 
fia masters are divided into two factions, of which one 
sides with Dr. Carver, the warden, who represents the 
old order of things ; and the other with the new body of 
governors, who re t modern ideas. Foremost 
among the “ Carverites”’ was a certain Mr. Hume, a 
gentleman of considerable position and ability, and one 
of the assistant-masters of the school. Foremost among 
the progressive party was a Mr. Marshall, a gentleman 
who had taken high honours at Oxford, and who, being 
in orders, naturally regards small moral shortcomings 
somewhat more strongly than he might have done had 
he remained a layman. Mr. Marshall and Mr. Hume 
from cross purposes came to an words, and 
from angry words to open hostility. At last Mr. 
Marshall felt it his painful duty to accuse his col- 
league of habitual intoxication. Such a charge is a 
very serious one to prefer against a master in a public 
school. Mr. Hume, on his , had no resource but to 
sue Mr. Marshall for defamation. The governors on 
their part, instituted, at Mr. Marshall’s instance, an in- 
quiry into Mr. Hume’s conduct. What the result of 
this inquiry may be is not yet known. The trial, how- 
ever, ended in a substantial triumph for Mr. Hume. 
Eleven of the jury wanted to award him 500/. damages ; 
the twelfth was determined on a verdict for the de- 
fendant. To avoid the contretemps of a disagreement, a 
compromise was arrived at, and a verdict for 40s. was 
given for the plaintiff. 

We have no wish to enter into the details of this 
miserable squabble. Mr. Hume has vindicated his 
character, and the matter is at an end. At the same 
time, the evidence which was adduced on behalf of the 
defendant is interesting, as showing how easily a charge 
of intemperate habits can be trumped up. Mr. Hume, 
it seems, is an eminent Freemason, and, after his day’s 
work at Dulwich is over, is in the habit of going up to 
town to attend the meetings of his Lodge. Several 
friends of Mr. Marshall had seen him more than once 
returning to Dulwich by the late train, and had 
formed the conclusion that he was intoxicated. Not 
a simgle overt act (if we — use @ lawyer’s 
phrase) was proved against him. He had never fallen 
asleep in his railway carriage, and been taken miles 
beyond his destination ; he had never tumbled or fallen 
on the platform, or at the stations, or in the street; he 
had never assaulted anybody, or been assaulted by any- 
body ; he had never been given in charge. In default 
of any positive proof of this kind, the evidence offered 
by Mr. Marshall was of the kind known to logicians as 
“cumulative.” Mr. Hume is an Irishman, and it ap- 
pears that he has occasionally been known to drink a 
glass of whisky or a tumbler of brandy and soda-water 
at eleven in the morning. Several witnesses deposed 
that on several occasions he had, in their judgment, 
“smelt strongly’ of spirits. Some of them went so 
far as to express their conviction that he had “ reeked.” 
Gentlemen who had seen him late at night stated that to 
the best of their belief he “ had been drinking.”’ Such 
was really the whole of the evidence, and it is easy to 
understand the honest indignation which led the ma- 
jority of the jury to find for the plaintiff. A charge of 
drunkenness is as odious as any that can be brought 
against a gentleman. It is easily brought; it is with 
the greatest difficulty disproved; and no sympathy is 
deserved by the man who brings such an accusation 
recklessly, and, when called upon to substantiate his 
words, has nothing upon which to fall back but vague 
and uncertain rumour. 

Nothing is more difficult than to determine the exact 
line at which drinking in moderation passes over into 
drinking in excess. . Sir Henry Thompson, and those 
who with him, would seem to hold that three or 
four iianee of wine at dinner, two good glasses after, 


and a glass of spirits and water before going to is 
exoens of the very grosses kind. Other Pee 
more liberal sympathetic view. = eminent 
authorities assure us that alcohol is a deadly poison; 
that it contains no nutritive principles whatever; that 
it passes through the ye unchanged; and that its 
sole effect is to permanently injure the vital 
Authorities of equal eminence assure us that alcohol is 
a distinct article of food ; that the body assimilates it; 
and that it is mot more injurious than are potatoes or 
beefsteak—either of which will kill a man if he takes 
too much of them, When we find Sir Henry Thompson 
and Dr, Gully on the one side, and on the other men 
like Dr. Burney Yeo and the late Dr. Todd, it would 
be presumptuous in a layman to venture on an opinion. 
All that is certain is that, in some shape or other, 
alcohol must be a food. Patients in cases of typhoid 
and cholera can be kept alive for days by brandy. The 
thing has been done so often that it is impossible to 
aa it. On the other hand, although alcohol is no 
oubt a useful addition to our pa ei if taken in 
limited quantity, the question must inevitably arise 
whether we are not likely to take too much of it. 
Specialists, who make the effect of alcohol upon the 
nervous and glandular system their particular study, 
tell us very alarming stories. A ron however, is 
diways apt to be an alarmist. judgment of the 
average layman, if he aoa his common sense to bear 
upon the matter, is more likely to be sound. We have 
only to ask ourselves how many there. are amongst our 
friends and acquaintances who habitually drink more 
than is good for them. It is not difficult to answer the 
question, for drinking is a vice to which a man cannot 
possibly addict himself without detection. We believe 
that, as a matter of fact, the number of habitual 
drunkards amongst educated and professional men ig 
exceedingly s There are many reasons wh 
this s be the case. Drunkenness is now ater 
as disgraceful. If a man of any position were seen 
manifestly drunk, he would lose hie place in society ; 
he would be for a day or two the talk of 
town; he would almost certainly be kicked ont of 
his club. Fifty years ago it was so ordi an occurs 
rence for a nanan oe be “ oh poet that nobody 
noticed it, except for the p 0 inting a passing 
jest. If we waite understand the Siftbconce between our 
own habits and those of our fathers, we cannot do 
better than refer to the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ The ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,’ it has been desery said, ‘‘reek of 
brandy and water.’’ From the first chapter to the last, 
every character in the book (Mr. Samuel elles peepeps 
alone excepted) is perpetually getting drunk. ere Mr. 
Pickwick amongst us to-day, he would have 
materially to reform his conduct. On the other 
although we do not get drunk so openly and regular! 
as our fathers did, it may be doubted whether we a 
not drink a very great deal more than we ought. A 
pernicious practice has come into fashion of ping 
what are known as “ nips’’ at all hours of the day ; 
a well-regulated man, who would no more dream of 
getting drunk at dinner than he would of flying or of 
committing highway robbery, will take half-a-dozen 
lasses of sherry and as many more tumblers of 
eae and soda before his day’s work is over. Our 
forefathers, who led a healthy out-door life, seldom drank 
—unless it were a glass of ale—until dimner-time. At 
dinner-time and after it they deliberately did their best 
to intoxicate themselves, and usually succeeded. Civi- 
lisation has so far advanced that intoxication has become 
discreditable; but it is a question whether, as a mere 
matter of health, the practice of ‘‘ nippimg”’ is not even 
more injurious than were the habits of our ancestors. 
At the same time it must be remembered that, accord. 
ing to the best opinions, alcohol is, if we may use the 
phrase, a direct food for the brain; and the fact that 
many of us drink as much as, if not more, than our 
fathers did, can be charitably explained by the further 
fact that we work much harder than they did, and more 
continuously. Very few men of eminence have been 
teetotallers, and of only too many it is upon record that 
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they used to drink too much. Brain work entails a cer- 
tain mysterious waste in the system. A man cannot be 
always taking small quantities of food; but he can 
always take a glass of wine. It is a significant fact 
that the most approved mode of treating dipsomaniacs 
is by substituting beef-tea for their customary “ nip.” 
The whole subject is evidently one on which we have 
very much to learn. Meantime, whether Sir Henry 
Thompson be right or whether Dr. Yeo, it is clear that 
a charge of drunkenness is one which, if lightly pre- 
ferred, ought to be regarded as a very serious libel; and 
from this point of view we could wish that the jury in 
the Dulwich case had marked their sense of Mr. 


Marshall’s conduct more significantly. 


THE DUTCH MARGATE. 


Whether it was eccentricity or necessity which in- 
duced the founders of the Hague to deposit that city 
some miles from the sea, in the very middle of nothing, 
they showed at least an admirable social tact in doing 
so, for it obliged their descendants to seize on the nearest 
bit of seaboard and to create there a charming holiday 
village. With none of the discomfort of a mercantile 
town, none of the dirt and smells of a seaport, the 
Hague yet enjoys all the amenities of what we under- 
stand by the sea-side. The Vijver, that square lake of 
dark water, shaded by lime-trees, in which the Maurits- 
huis casts its fine reflection, forms the heart of the 
capital of Holland, and gives the key-note to the cha- 
racter of the city. Paul Potter’s Bull looks down into 
it on moonlight nights, and its vapours help the 
gloomy feeling of Rembrandt’s unequalled “ Anato- 
mical Lesson.” Within sight of the waters of the 
Vijver, Barnefeldt was arrested and executed. From 
this point the broad streets of the Hague, with all their 
elegant and serene refinement, radiate to the parks and 
fields. From the Vijver, then, the centre of the old 
city of the Courts of Holland, we should pass, with the 
most violent contrast possible, to the gay new Margate 
of Scheveningen; and it is, in point of fact, specially 
charming that the tramway which connects the Hague 
with the sea starts from the side of the old lake. 

We hang about on a Sunday afternoon with the little 
crowd that collects about the tram station, and make 
ready, when the long green vehicle trundles up, to dart 
> on the roof at once. No room for dignity, or all 
chance of a place is lost. Every two or three minutes 
the trams continue to empty the town in this way, 
and rattle northwards through the avenues of limes car- 
rying the citizens to their beloved cafés on the 
sands. Joining one of the parties, we find ourselves 
hurrying through the trimmest and most fashionable 
of the Hague, and crossing at last the broad Java 

treet, whose splendid facades testify to the wealth and 
somewhat captious taste of its inhabitants. The town 
ends there ; and we enter a maze of woodland, a golden- 
green darkness of lime leaves, through which the 
straight line of the New Way to Scheveningen cuts like 
a ”, of light. Here and there a bright café breaks 
the line of trees, spick and span with its myriad of 
yellow tables and yellow seats. At last the thick wood 
gives way to a narrower avenue, and presently ceases as 
we creep with subdued pace into the narrow street of 
the village of Scheveningen. What a swarm of souls 
crammed into one straight way! They buzz, they 
clatter, they chatter; and we crawl slowly through, 
humanely hesitating lest we crush several. From the 
windows of the bright, clean houses, groups lean out 
and converse amicably with new arrivals below. Yellow 
tables and yellow chairs, beer, and schnaps, and kirsch- 
Wasser reign on the second and first, no less than on the 
und, floor. We come at last toa great church—the 
aldest in all creation—probably, and beyond it the 
ue rises in a high ridge. Behind that ridge is 

e sea, just behind, but wholly out of sight; and the 
tram wheels round the church, and runs for half 
@ mile more till it stops in front of an enormous 
hotel set down on the very edge of the aforesaid 


sandy hump. Toil upto the further side of it, and 
turning the corner you will suddenly come in sight of 
what Scheveningen really is. An immense stretch of 
sea, a line of straight coast, without a creek, runni 
nearly directly north and south, an endless expanse o 
fine white sand, most excellent for the spades and buckets 
of tender youth, and a series of terraces in the dunes, 
each of which terraces has its a character. The 
highest is an enormous café. The system of yellow 
tables and yellow chairs reaches here its apotheosis. At 
hundreds of tables contemplative Holland drinks its 
coffee and its schiedam, gazing over the infinity of 
waters, fall to the west, and increasing every hour in 
subtlety and delicacy of colour. He possibly remembers 
that off this very shore, in sight of the fishermen of the 
Scheveningen of those primitive days, the gallant De 
Ruyter defeated the combined navies of England and 
France. It is more likely that Mynheer, who has lately 
arrived with portly Mevrouw on his arm, is more oc- 
cupied with reconnoitring the crowd, in order not to fail 
in bowing, with a wave of the hat, to every stray ac- 
quaintance. As to Mejufvrouw, their daughter, in the 
ringlet curls, there is no doubt what she is thinking 
about. Now pensive, now playful, she acts an innocent 
part with infinite transparence ; but fails entirely to win 
the eye of her brother’s friend, the exquisite in new 
black cavalry dress, whose crimson facings and wonder- 
ful white streamers give him such a mountebank air. 
We turn from Mejufvrouw, with her Brussels fashions, 
to the servant girls and peasant women that throng 
the promenade, and to the startling children that 
hover from table to table, pouncing upon deserted 
lumps of sugar. These girls, with their stiff lilac gowns, 
clapping shoes, and shrewd brown faces, would be odd 
enough without the inexpressible strangeness of their 
head-gear. Here are strangers from Rotterdam and 
Zealand, with great spiral horns of gold, like the antlers 
of some African antelope, projecting on each side of 
their head; here are the true e women, with a 
shell of silver or mother-of-pearl rounded to fit each 
side of the head, and over hair and all a lace cap drawn 
tightly; two little flaps, like butterflies, of gold or 
filigree, dart from behind each ear. Buta rare visitor 
or two, from Friesland, outdoes these local ladies, and 
with her head girdled with barbaric gold and pee. and 
even with diamonds, carries her dowry with her in her 
headdress. 

A little lower than the café runs a promenade, 
crowded with a moving motley population, and, lower 
still, impetuous youth careers on long-legged ponies, 
or digs and dabbles in the sand. Along the sea-edge, 
the only points which break the monotonous line are 
the picturesque fishing-boats of the villagers, drawn up 
on shore, with the bright broken line of sea behind them, 
just as Mesdag and the modern landscape painters of 
the Hague delight to reproduce them. 

If we stroll up to the café, and order a glass of 
kirschwasser and a cigar, we shall be well repaid, 
though the first be thin and the second somewhat 
gritty. How delightful the group at our side of three 
fat little Dutchmen, with big black eyes, whisperin 
and consulting about some very grave matter, wit 
occasional lifting of the hands to heaven! It might be 
a synod of dormice; and what a rare figure of fun is 
not this tiny boy now bravely advancing under the lee 
of his mother’s skirt! Consider the dowdiness of his 
nether garments, the sparseness of his jacket, and then 
lift your eyes to his cavalry helmet with its big red 
plume. It is a very quiet, good-natured, easy-going 
crowd ; among these thousands of persons, all making 
holiday, there are visible no rioters, no roughs. It is a 
thoroughly bourgeois crowd ; but even the bourgeois have 
their merits, and nowhere more than in a crowd. 

Three-quarters of a mile of the straight, featureless 
coast is occupied by this concourse of comfortable 
people. All the Hague is localised here out of doors on 
a@ summer evening. Go a little way further, north or 
south, along the shore, and you are at once alone with 
the infinite stretch of sea and the bare white dunes. 
They are not a rambling people, these Dutch, and there 
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is not much in their shore to tempt them to roam. One 
might stroll along the downs for fifteen miles, till 
one came to Katwijk, where Leyden has a poor little 
imitation of Scheveningen, and not meet a single soul. 
Everywhere the staring white wall of sand looks right 
across the North Sea to Yarmouth, without a turn, 
without a break. There is a wonderful charm about 
this desolation. Nowhere do the long lines of wave and 
cloud seem nder, nowhere the tender, long-drawn 
tones of twilight fade into one another more har- 
moniously. Scheveningen looks full into the west, and 
its sunsets are famous for their unbroken brilliancy of 
effect. There is no foliage, no strong chiaroscuro of 
chasm or cliff, to disturb the pearly radiance that 

thers on the face of the waters, or kindles in the 

ding sky. 7 

But the lights have long been lit on the promenade ; 
the hotel sind the café are a blaze of lamps, the band has 
surpassed itself in its last magnificent flourish, and the 
good folks are beginning to stream back again to town 
as fast or faster than they came. If our horses walked 
through the village as we arrived, they crawl as we 
return, for the narrow street is absolutely blocked with 
citizens, and the tram may scarcely walk so fast as a 
foot passenger. At last we emerge into the wood again, 


and recover our speed, for the crowd melts on each side’ 


under the delicious canopy of leaves. We return to the 
Hague with a conviction that the favourite Dutch 
watering-place is a very pleasant and agreeable one, 
and especially suited to satisfy the requirements of the 
national character. 


WILLIAM LOVETT. 


The old Chartist whose remains were laid in High- 
gate Cemetery on Monday last led a very remarkable and 
honourable life. Cases are common of distinguished 
men outliving their reputation. The author of ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year’ and ‘ The Diary of a Late Physician,’ 
who died the other day, may justly be said to have out- 
lived his reputation ; his books were little read when he 
died, and he had long ceased to claim any of the honours 
of literary toil. William Lovett also had disap 
from the glare of public life for more than a quarter of 
a century before his death ; few people knew that the 
chief author of the People’s Charter was still living 
among them. But there was this great difference 
between the two men, that poor old Lovett never had a 
fair share of reputation to outlive. His name was well 
known to the readers of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ but it 
was associated with a disreputable notoriety; it was a 
name of bad and not good repute. To be a Chartist and 
a leader of Chartists was to be a miscreant, an idle tur- 
bulent demagogue, a hater of honest work, an inciter to 
universal spoliation. There were Chartists and Chartists; 
but the great bulk of the contented classes, panic-stricken 
by the wild language of some of their number, which 
seemed to point to an armed insurrection for the pur- 
pose of effecting a redistribution of property, were too 
excited to draw fine distinctions, as they supposed, 
among these sanguinary agitators, and detested them 
indiscriminately as inhuman monsters or dangerous 
fanatics banded together to subvert the foundations of 
society. Lovett, and others like him—quiet, shrewd, 
earnest, hard-working men—perplexed at the inequalities 
of the human lot, but honestly seeking to raise them- 
selves and their order by peaceable means, indignant 
where they saw the poor palpably oppressed by the 
rich, but without a thought of despoiling any rich man 
of his goods—had to bear the sins of their more tur- 
bulent associates. And it must have been an occasion 
of mixed feelings for such of them as survived till 
recent times to see some of their aims realised, the 
legality and propriety of their methods universally 
acknowledged, their flag unfurled even by the leader of 
the Conservative party, while their names remained 
under a stigma which was fastened upon them during a 
period of general alarm. Only the historian now 
knows that there were “ moral-force Chartists’’ and 


“ physical-force Chartists,” and that the one section 
separated itself earnestly and decidedly from the other 
as soon as its tendencies were clearly manifested. Lovett 
deprecated and denounced the inflammatory harangues 
of Feargus O’Connoras strongly as Lord John Russell 


or Sir Robert Peel. But both agitated for the Charter, 


both professed the name of Chartist, and they figure in 
the public memory branded with the same stamp of 
condemnation. When Lovett wrote against O’Connor 
as the Marplot of the Chartist canse, as a malignant 
influence that had “ blighted everything that was pure 
and intellectual in the movement,” and O’Connor 
sneered at Lovett’s principles of action as ‘ moral-force 
humbuggery,” contented citizens rejoiced as at a quarrel 
among thieves; and the general mind has not troubled 
itself to reverse this view of the rival leaders of 
Chartism, so unjust to the man whose whole crime was 
being the advocate of unpopular opinions. 

Looking at the matter historically, it is easy to see 
how Lovett and his moral-force friends were led to 
adopt the various — in the People’s Charter, without 
ever 8 ting themselves of being enemies to social 
order. vett was born in the first year of the century, 
in so humble a position that when he grew to manhood 
he had not even a handicraft to live by. Hence he felt 
very closely the pressure of the distress which followed 
upon the protracted Napoleonic wars, lived in the midst 
of it, counted the victims of it among his own personal 
acquaintances. Presently he found a panacea pro- 
claimed—Parliamentary Reform, Representative Go- 
vernment. Week after week, month aftér month, 
he read the lan of philanthropists and party 
enthusiasts, who ieved that they had found in 
this a sovereign specific for all the disorders of 
the Commonwealth. Only let the people be properly 
represented, he heard them cry, and prosperity and 
content will once more return to the distracted country. 
Great things were done by a Reformed Parliament, but 
it could not fulfil all the hopes that had centred round 
it. It could not remove the deeper causes of social 
misery. Slavery was abolished, the municipal corpora. 
tions were reformed, the New Poor Law was passed ; but 
the r classes did not get that complete alleviation 
of their hardships for which they had fondly hoped. 
They still, however, believed in the panacea. Lovett 
and his friends, working honestly by their lights, taking 
too seriously what they had eel from their betters 
about Parliamentary orm, concluded that the evil 
lay in the imperfect application of the cure. They set 
to work accordingly to consider how the representation 
of the people could be more effectually secured. Nothi 
could have been farther from their thoughts than a 
violent. subversion of society, an armed attack ou 
roperty. Their whole study was how to perfect the 
siliementogy machine. Every one of the six points of 
the Charter was directed tow: this object. Mr. Moles- 
worth gives a very impartial account of their aims and 
motives in his History. ‘“They proposed,’’ he says, “ tocon- 
fer the franchise on aan teee man, et they were not 

et prepared to adopt suggestion of Coleridge, and 
Lata it also on unmarried women. But, even if this 
int should be gained, there were other difficulties to 
i removed before their principle could have its full 
realisation. The voter might be bribed, influenced, or 
intimidated into giving a vote contrary to his conviction, 
or not voting at all. To meet this difficulty, it was pro- 
posed that all votes should be given secretly. The voter 
should therefore be by the ballot. Again, the 
vote of a man who lived in a town with a population of 
more than 300,000 persons had evidently much less in- 
finence in the result of a contest than that of a man who 





inhabited a borough of only 300 or 400 inhabitants. The - 


remedy for this anomaly was to divide the country into 
electoral districts nearly equal in population. It might 
happen also that the man whom the majority of the 
electors deemed best fitted to represent their views in 
the House of Commons, might be too poor to bear the 
cost of a election, or the loss and expense of a residence 
in London. It was therefore sug that all mem- 
bers of the Lower House should be paid for the perform- 
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ance of their legislative duties. Lastly, the member 
sent to represent a district in the House of Commons 
might prove recreant to the pledges he had given his 
constituents, and might totally misrepresent those who 
sent him thither. This difficulty it was proposed to 
meet by making elections annual, so that the unfaithful 
representative would be speedily punished, and the di.- 

inted constituency would be able very soon to re- 
place him by another, who would more truly represent 
their opinions. Considerations such as these led the 
members of what was called the extreme radical party to 
advocate universal or rather manhood suffrage, vote by 
ballot, equal electoral districts, annual Parliaments, and 
the payment of members of the House of Commons. To 
the argument that the people were not sufficiently edu- 
cated to make a wise and proper use of the privileges 
which the adoption of this plan would bestow on them, 
it was answered that the people never would be educated 
until they obtained the power of voting for representa- 
tives in Parliament.” 

Lovett never proposed to employ anything but moral 
force for the accomplishment of these reforms. He was 
as innocent of inciting to armed revolt as the present 
advocates of the Permissive Bill. The programme of 
the men with whom he worked was to vy oo 8 
recognised engines of English politics—to hold public 
meetings and aed speeches. But, it will be said, this 
cannot be the case, because Lovett was actually im- 
prisoned for a year in Warwick Gaol for being one of 
the ringleaders of a Chartist riot at Birmingham. It is 
but just, however, to hear Lovett’s own account of this 
affair. According to this account, the origin of the riot 
was as follows :—During the agitation for the Reform 
Bill, the middle classes of Birmingham were in the 
habit of meeting in the Bull-ring, in conjunction with 
the working classes, during a portion of their dinner 
hours, and in the evening, for the purpose of hearing 
the news of the day; when stirring appeals from 
the ae were read, and speeches made re- 
garding the measure then before Parliament. When 
the agitation for the People’s Charter commenced, 
the working classes, nae the example of their 
former leaders, began to hold their meetings also 
in the Bull-ring. There was nothing riotous in these 
meetings ; they were perfectly peaceable demonstrations ; 
but the authorities of the town, having gone as far as 
they judged prudent, having secured as much reform as 
they thought expedient, did not show themselves en- 
lightened enough to tolerate a difference of opinion. 
They saw danger to the public safety in these new 
meetings in the Bull-ring, and interfered to put a stop 
to them. Very naturally, the assembled multitude 
objected. They refused to disperse, and the local police 
was not strong enough to cope with them. Accordingly, 
the Birmingham authorities sent to London for a detach- 
ment of metropolitan police. When this reinforcement 
reached Birmingham, there was a crowd in the Bull- 
ring listening to a person reading a newspaper. There 
was no disorder, but the meeting had been prohibited, 
and the police at once essayed to disperse it. The 
crowd fled before the truncheons, which were freely 
used, but, greatly exasperated, tore up the railings 
round a churchyard, and, armed with these weapons, 
returned to the charge, and routed their assailants, 
Lovett was not in the crowd; his offence was writing, 
as secretary of the Chartist Convention, a strongly- 
worded placard, in which the interference of the police 
was denounced as “a flagrant and unjust outrage on the 
people of Birmingham.” He never sanctioned the em- 
—- of force to secure the objects of the Charter, 
and the leaders of the movement did their utmost to 
prevent the multitude from repelling force by force. 

For the last twenty-seven years of his life Lovett 
took no active part in political agitation. The chief 
reason for this was his declining health; but it was 
partly due, no doubt, to the wreck of the Chartist 
movement, for the time being, by the ascendency of the 
advocates of physical force. The collapse of the meet- 
ing on Kennington Common on April 10, 1848, was the 
death-blow to Chartism under that name. O’Connorand 


his fellow-blusterers had entirely overwhelmed moderate 
men like Lovett, and involved them in an evil repute 
against which they found it vain to struggle. But 
though Lovett ceased to — on the platform at 
least, for Se eee = ae by no means 
remitted his public spirit. He n to see, chiefly 
under the ‘alicia of Mr. William Ellis, one of the few 
surviving members of the Bentham and James Mill set, 
that other means for social amelioration were equally 
worth striving for. He frankly admits, in the auto. 
biography published last year, that his: acquaintance 
with Mr. Ellis dispersed many of his social illusions, 
It is a singular instance of openness of mind that this 
self-educated man, who had worked so hard in one 
direction, should, at the age of fifty, embark upon a new 
career, and abandon many of his old prejudices, . There 
could not be a more convincing proof of earnestness in 
the search for truth. And when once Lovett’s mind 
was opened to the importance of social science, and the 
widespread mischief due to an imperfect knowledge of 
its laws on the part both of masters and of men, he co- 
operated heartily with Mr. Ellis in his efforts to get 
it made part of ordinary school instruction. He felt 
the paramount importance of this knowledge “as the 
chief and secure basis of morality, of individual pros- 
perity, and national happiness,” and he saw enough to 
convince him that it was quite within the range of the 
ordinary capacities of school children. It probably will 
be some time before the subjects of school instruction 
become an exciting topic of popular discussion; and 
when that time comes, Lovett will probably have been 
still more forgotten than he is now; but it deserves to 
be mentioned, as a proof of the singular honesty and 
earnestness of the man, that he threw himself with 
enthusiasm into an agitation of auch deep importance 
and small notoriety. 

It generally happens that there is a curious contrast 
between the actual appearance and manners of the 
advocate of unpopular opinions, and the conception of 
him formed by the general public. Lovett had none of 
the look of the bloodthirsty spoliator that popular fancy 
painted him. He was a thoughtful, cultivated-looking 
man, of quiet, unobtrusive manners. Some anecdotes 
are told of this discrepancy between the real man and 
the popular bugbear. Travelling one day in an omnibus, 
he found himself side by side with a geological amateur, 
who had an armful of specimens. Now Lovett in his 
old age had studied geology—he also, it may be men- 
tioned, wrote a very useful manual of physiology for 
schools—and the two got into conversation. At parting, 
his companion offered to show him some other rave 
specimens, and they exchanged cards. ‘“ William 
Lovett! What? Not Lovett, the Chartist? You 
don’t look in the least like that.’ The stranger 
expected to see a ruffian with one eye and a red 
beard, and more interest in brickbats than the pro- 

rties of stones. A more amusing incident happened 
in the house of Mr. Ellis, at Croydon, on the Sunday 
before the eventful meeting on Kennington Common. 
Lovett was there talking quietly to Mr. Ellis and his 
family when a neighbour entered, a Surrey a trate, 
who was charged with an important part in keeping 
order next day. The worthy man was fully resolved to 
do his duty; but he hardly hoped to come ont of the 
encounter alive, thinking that he, as a magistrate, 
would be a prominent mark for the rioters, and he was 
naturally in a state of great excitement. He could 
talk of nothing but the expected insurrection, and gave 
vent to very strong la against the men who were 
thus endangering the public . Presently he took 
his leave, and at the door Mr. Ellis asked him if he 
knew who that quiet-looking man was who sat in the 
corner and took no part in the conversation. When the 
magistrate heard Lovett’s name he was beside himself 
with terror. ‘Good God, Ellis!” he cried, “why did 
you let me go on like that? I shall be shot to.a certainty.” 
Hedid not know that Lovett was a moral-force Chartist, 
who disapproved of O’Connor’s turbulence as much as 
himself, and had issued placards exhorting all friends of 
the Charter to patience and peaceable means. 
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GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY.* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘The Adventures of a Phaeton, ‘ The Princess 
of Thule, §e. 


———0--—— 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AN INROAD OF PALE FACES. 


But we were not always to be preached at by this miniature 
Madame Solomon. We had not come three or four thousand 
miles to be lectured up hill and down dale. Even our stern 
teacher herself forgot her moralities when, after a long night’s 
rain, Boston received us with breezy blue skies, cool winds, 
and a flashing sunlight that broke on the stirring trees. We 
breathed once more—after the heat of New York and the dust 
of Saratoga. We walked along the pavements, and, as we 
had always been told that Boston was peculiarly English, we 
began to perceive an English breadth of frame on the part of 
the men, an English freshness of complexion on the part of 
the women. We shut our eyes to the fact that the shops were 
more the shops of Brussels than of Brighton. Surely these 
were English clouds that swiftly crossed the sky; English 
trees and parks that shone fair in their greenness; an English 
lake that was rippling in waves before the brisk breeze? And 
then, again, away down in the business part of the city, amid 
tall warehouses and great blocks of stores, how could we fail 
to notice that that was the Atlantic itself which we suddenly 
caught glimpses of at the end of the thoroughfares, just as if 
someone, tired of the perpetual grey and red of the houses, 
had taken a huge brush and dashed in a stroke of brilliant 
cobalt across the narrow opening ? 

“Ships go from here to England, do they not?” asked 
Lady Sylvia, once, as we were driving by a bit “of the har- 
bour. 


“ Certainly.” . ~ 

She was looking rather wistfully at the blue water, and 
the moored steamers, and the smaller craft that were sailing 
about. 

“In a fortnight one could be back in Liverpool ? ” 

“ Doubtless,” 

But here our Bell broke in, laying her hand gently on the 
hand of her friend. 

“You must not think of going back already, Lady Sylvia,” 
she said, with a smile. ‘“‘We have got to show you all the 
wonders of our western country yet. How could you go back 
without seeing a buffalo hunt ? ” 

“Oh,” said she, hastily, and the beautiful pale face flushed 
somewhat. “Iwas not thinking of that. It was a mere fancy, 
It seems so long since we left England—and we have come so 
great a way—that it is strange to think one could be back in 
Surrey in a fortnight.” 

“ We cannot allow you to play truant, you know,” said Queen 
T,, in her gentle way. “What would everyone say if we al- 
lowed you to go back without seeing Niagara?” 

“T assure you I was not thinking of sucha thing,” said Lady 
Sylvia, seriously—as if she were afraid of grievously offending 
Niagara—“ would not everyone laugh if I were to show home- 
sickness so soon ? ” 

But all the same we could see that she never looked at these 
blue waters of the Atlantic without a certain wistfulness ; 
and as it happened we were pretty much by the seaside at this 
time. For first of all we went down to Manchester, a small, 
seattered, picturesque watering-place overlooking Massachu- 
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setts Bay—the Swiss-looking cottages of wood dotted down 
anywhere on the high rocks above the strand. And when the 
wild sunset had died out of the western skies—the splendid 
colours had been blinding our sight until we turned for refuge 
to the dark, intense greens of the trees in shadow—we had 
our chairs out on the verandah, up here on the rocks, over the 
sea. We heard the splashing of the waves below. We could 
vaguely make out the line of the land running away out to 
Cape Cod; and now the twin lights of the Sisters began to 
shoot their orange rays into the purple dusk. Then the moon 
rose; and the Atlantic grew grey; and there was a pale 
radiance on the rocks, around us, Our good friends talked 
much of England that long, still, beautiful night; and now it 
seemed a place very far apart from us, that we should scarcely 
be able to recognise when we saw it again, 

Then we went to see some other friends at Newport, arriving 
just in time to get a glimpse of the afternoon-drive before the 
people and their smart little vehicles disappeared into those 
spacious gardens in which the villas were partly hidden. The 
next morning we drove round by the sea; and now, the sun 
was burning on the almost smooth water, and there was a fresh 
Smell of seaweed, and the tiny ripples curled crisp and white 
along the pebbly bays. Our Bell began to praise the sea. 
Here was no churned chalk ; but the crystal sea-water of the 
northern shores that she loved. And when she turned her 
eyes inland, and found occasional glimpses of moorland and 
rock, she appealed to Lady Sylvia to say if she did not think it 
was like some part of Scotland, although, to be sure, there was 
no heather here. 

“{ have never been in Scotland,” said Lady Sylvia, gently, 
and looking down. “I—I almost thought we should have 
gone this year.” 

There was no tremor at all in her voice; she had bravely 
nerved herself on the spur of the moment. 

“You must go next year; Mr. Balfour will be so proud to 
show his native country to you,” said Queen T., very demurely; 
but we others could see some strange meaning in her eyes— 
some quick, full expression of confident triumph and joy. 

And how is it possible to avoid some brief but grateful 
mention of the one beautiful day we spent at Cambridge—or 
rather, outside Cambridge—in a certain garden there? It 
was a Sunday, fair, and calm, and sweet-scented ; for there 
were cool winds blowing through the trees, and bringing the 
odours of flowers into the shadowed verandah. Was not that 
bit of landscape over there, too—the soft green hill, with its 
patches of trees, the hedges ‘and fields, the breezy blue sky 
with its floating clouds of white—a pleasant suggestion of 
Surrey? There was one sitting with us there who is known 
and well-beloved wherever, all over the wide world, the 
English tongue is spoken; and if that gracious kindliness, 
which seemed to be extended to all things, animate and in- 
animate, was more particularly shown to our poor stricken 
patient, who could wonder who had ever seen her sensitive 
mouth and pathetic eyes? Of whom was it written— 


Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her spirit ; 
Something within her said, “ At length thy trials are ended?” 


If she could not quite say that as yet, her sorrows were for the 
moment at least forgotten; and she sat content, and pleased, 
and grateful, And then we had dinner in an old-fashioned 
room of the old-fashioned house, and much discourse of books ; 
the mute listener, having won the favour of all, being far more 
frequently addressed than anybody else. The full moon was 
shining on the trees when we went out into the clear night. 
It was shining, too, on the Charles River, when we had driven 
on along the white road; and here, of course, we stopped to 
look at the wonderful picture. For beyond this flashing of 
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silyer on the rippling water, the river was bounded by a mass 
of houses, that were black as midnight in the shadow; and 
here and there a dusky spire rose solemnly into the lambent 
sky ; while down below there was a line of lamps, burning in 
the dark like a string of ruddy jewels, These were the only 
points of colour—those points of orange ; all else was blue and 
silver—a dream of Venice. 

What more is to be said about Boston, before we leave it for 
the mystic woods and lakes of Chingachgook, whose ghost we 
hope to see emerge from the dim forest, in company with that 
of the simple-minded Deer-slayer ? Well, a word must be said 
about the great thoughtfulness of our good friends there, who 
took us to see every place and thing of note—except Bunker’s 
Hill. They most scrupulously avoided all mention of Bunker’s 
Hill—just as a Scotchman would rather die than mention 
Bannockburn in the south—and, to tell the truth, we never 
saw the place at all. This is much to be regretted; for the 
visiting of such scenes is most useful in refreshing one’s know- 
ledge of history ; and, indeed, this courtesy on the part of our 


Boston friends led to a good deal of confusion afterwards. For, 


one evening up in Canada, when Bell had been busy with her 
maps, she suddenly cried out— 

“¢ Why, we never went to see Bunker's Hill.” 

“‘ Neither we did,” was the reply. 

“ And it is close to Boston!” 

“ Assuredly.” 

She remained in deep reflection for a moment or two; and 
then she said, in absolute innocence— 

‘¢I do wonder that a nation that fought so well, North and 
South, should show such a sensitiveness as that, They never 
said a word about Bunker’s Hill when we were at Boston. 
You would have thought the humiliation of that small defeat 
was quite forgotten by this time; for I am quite sure the 
South would not speak about it; and I am quite sure the 
North is as proud of Stonewall Jackson now as the South can 
be.” 

Stonewall Jackson >—Bunker’s Hill P 

“ What do you mean,” said Queen T., severely ; for she 
thought the young wife had taken leave of her senses. 

“ Well,” said she, simply, and rather ungrammatically, “ if 
the North was beaten, they fought well enough afterwards ; 
and when they can point to such battles as Gettysburg, they 
need not be afraid of the South remembering Bunker’s Hill 
against them.” 

This was too awful. She was the mother of two children. 
But we wrote to our friends in Boston, begging them in the 
future not to let any of their English friends go through the 
town without telling them what Bunker’s Hill was all about. 

Next, a word about the singular purity of the atmosphere ; 
at mid-day, as we stood in the street or walked across the 
Common, we could make out with the naked eye the planet 
Venus, shining clear and brilliant in the blue overhead. 

Finally, a word as to a certain hotel. We had gone there 
partly because it was conducted on the European plan, and 
partly because it was said to be the best in America, and we 
naturally wanted to see what America could do in that way. 
We came to the conclusion that this hotel was probably the 
best in America a generation ago ; and that its owners, proud 
of its reputation, had determined that it should never be inter- 
fered with—not even by an occasional broom. It was our 
friend the Uhlan who waxed the most ferocious. He came 
down in a towering rage the first morning after our arrival. 

“The best hotel in America!” he cried. “TI tell you, we 
have no room at all—it is a box—it is a miserable hole, without 
light—it is full of mosquitoes—it looks into a sort of well, 
over the kitchen, and it is hotter than an oven—and the noise 


of the quarrelling in the kitchen--and I think a woman dying 
of—what do you call it? asthma ?—in the next rom—~. 
No, I will not stay here aactee night for a thousand 
pounds!” 

However, we pacified him; and he did stay another night, 
and was richly rewarded. He came down on the second morn- 
ing with a pleased air. He had a sheet of writing-paper in 
his hand, on which were displayed a number of strange 
objects. 

“Ha!” said he, with a proud smile, “it is so kind of them 
to let us know the secrets of the American ladies. These 
things lie thick all over the room; but they are very small; 
and you cannot easily see them for the dust. But they are 
very strange—oh, very strange; did you ever see hair-pins so 
small as these ?” 

He showed us a beautiful variety of these interesting objects, 
some of them so minute as almost to be invisible to the naked 
eve. Almost equally minute, too, were certain india-rubber 
bands. Then that tiny brush, tipped with black; what was 
that for? Surely the thousand virgins of Cologne must have 
in turn inhabited this room, to have left behind them so many 
souvenirs, 

“You have no business with those _ said Bell, 
angrily. “They don’t belong to you.” 

“To whom, then?” said he, meekly. “To the Crown? 
Is it treasure trove? But one thing I know very well. When 
we go away from this pretty hotel—from this, oh! very 
charming hotel, we will not shake the dust from our feet, 
because that would be quite unnecessary. They have moe ; 
don’t you think so?” 

And then we set out on our-travels once more; and during 
a long and beautiful day went whirling away northward 
through a rough, hilly, and wooded country, intersected by 
deep ravines, and showing here and there a clear stream 
running along its pebbly-bed. Here and there, too, on the hills 
the woods were already beginning to show a yellow tinge; 
while at rare intervals we descried a maple that had antici- 
pated the glowing colours of the Indian summer and become 
like a flame of rose-red fire among the dark green of the pines. 
It was a picturesque country enough—this wilderness of rocks, 
and streams, and forest; and it might have been possible to 
begin and imagine the red men back again in this wilderness 
that they once haunted, but that, from time to time, we 
suddenly came on a clearing that showed a lot of bare wooden 
shanties, and the chances were that the place rejoiced in some 
such name as Cuttingsville. Cuttingsyille! But perhaps, 
after all, there is a fitness in things; and it would have been a 
worse sort of desecration to steal one of the beautiful Indian 
names from some neighbouring stream and tack it on to this 
tag-rag habitation of squatters. 

The evening sun was red behind the dark green of the trees 
when, at Glen Falls, we left the railway, and mounted on the 
top of a huge coach set on high springs. Away went the 
four horses; and we found ourselves swinging this way and 
that as if we were being buffeted about by the five tides 
that meet off the Mull of Cantire. It was a pleasant ride, 
nevertheless ; for it was now the cool of the evening, and we 
were high above the dust, and we were entering a country 
not only beautiful in itself but steeped in all sorts of his- 
torical and romantic tradition. Far over there on the right— 
the last spur of the Adirondacks—was the mountain held by 
the French artillery to command the military road through 
these wilds, and bearing the name of French mountain to 
this day. Ahead of us, hidden away in the dark woods, was 
the too famous Bloody Pond. And Fort William Henry ?— 
of a surety, friend, these lovely damsels shall be safely housed 
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to-night, and the dogs of Mingoes may carry the news to 
Montcalm that his prey has escaped him ! 

It was a plank road that carried us away into the forest, 
and the monotonous fall of the horses’ hoofs was the only 
sound that broke the stillness of the night and of the woods. 
The first stars came out, in the pale grey overhead. Our 
lamps were lit now; and there was a golden glory around us 
—a blaze in the midst of the prevailing dusk. 

And now the forest became still more dense, and the road 
wound in an intricate fashion through the trees. For our 
part, we could see no path at all. The horses seemed per- 
petually on the point of rushing headlong into the forest, 
when lo! a sharp turn would reveal another bit of road, it 
also seeming to disappear in the woods. And then the pace 
at which this chariot, with its blazing aureole, went flashing 
through the darkness! Mile after mile we rattled on, and the 
distant lake was nowhere visible. Not thus did the crafty 
Hurons steal through these trees to dog the footsteps of the 
noble Delawares. We were almost ashamed to think that 
there was no danger surrounding us, and that our chief regard 
was about supper. 

Suddenly there was a wild yell ahead, and at the same 
moment a black object dashed across the heads of our leaders. 
Then we caught sight of a vehicle underneath the lamps; 
and there was a shout of laughter as it flew onwards after 
that narrow escape. The sharp turn in the road had very 
nearly produced another massacre of pale-faces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort William Henry. 

“Do you remember that night at Keswick? ” our Uhlan 
said, with a laugh, “That was near, too; was it not, 
Madame? And now this great coach—-we should have run 
clean over that wagonette—as you described the big steamers 
running over a small schooner—and the driver, did you see 
how smart he was in taking his leaders off the planks? It 
was very well done—very well done—he is a smart fellow; 
and I will give him another cigar, if it does not annoy you, 
Lady Sylvia.” 

“It is very pleasant in the night air,” said our courteous 
guest, “And indeed I am accustomed at home to the smell 
of pipes—which is a great deal worse.” 

And so The Lilacs was still her home? She betrayed no 
embarrassment in speaking of the nest she had forsaken ; but 
then she was sheltered by the darkness of the night. 

Then at last the long, delightful drive was done; and there 
was a great blaze of lamps over a broad flight of stairs and a 
spacious halk We turned before we entered. Down there 
in the dusk, and hemmed around by shadowy hills, lay the 
silent waters of Lake George. 
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THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT. 

The Khedive's Egypt ; or, The Old House of Bondage under New 
a By Edwin de Leon. London: Sampson Low and Oo. 
This work forms a strange contrast to the book by 
Mr. McCoan which was recently reviewed in these 
pages. Mr. McCoan strikes the keynote of his observa- 
tions when he says of the Khedive:—* He is, in fact, 
both sovereign and minister in one—seeing everything, 
knowing everything, and ordering everything, for him- 
self; the titular heads of departments being merely so 
many chefs de cabinet, who do little more than register and 
execute his will.’”’ M. de Leon also strikes a keynote, but 
in a very different key to that of Mr.McCoan. M. de Leon 
says (p. 105):—“The control of the finances, of the 
railway, of the docks and harbours, in fact of every- 
thing but the army, as well as the great products of the 


soil, has into foreign hands. The Khedive has 
allowed himself to be treated as Gulliver was in the 
land of Lilliput—tied down by thousands of small 
threads, until he can neither move hand nor foot of his 
own volition.” . Anything more diametrically opposite 
to Mr. McCoan’s opinions if is difficult to —) 
and the Khedive ought to be thankful that M. de 

has shifted some portion at least of the tremendous 
responsibility Mr. McCoan heaped upon his shoulders 
on to the backs of other re The general public, 
too, will be grateful to M. de Leon for showing how the 
blame is to be apportioned, and thus indicating the 
measures to be adopted in order to abolish the a 

Egypt still suffers from. 

“Though resident in an official capacity for many years 
in Egypt, M. de Leon, commences his book with 
his departure from Southampton for Port Said, and 
takes us through the Suez Canal, playing the part 
of an accomplished cicerone on the way, and giving 
a lively and amusing description of the its 
towns, which at the same time is not in any degree over 
coloured. Of the relations of the Canal to British 
interests he gives a clear account, and places the matter 
in a nutshell when he says— 

The war has raised some important questions relative to the Suez 
Canal, and there has been much talk of “ neutralisation” in its 
broadest sense; but the ex ion of British opinion on this 
matter, through Lord Derby's utterances in Parliament, has shown 
that the nation which has made the Canal its highway to India, 
and supplies three-fourths of the tonnage passing through it, will 
never consent to this, because it would bar the passage of its own 
war vessels and troops in certain contingencies. 

The enunciation of this very evident truth was 
necessary, for many people re the “ neutralisation ” 
of the Canal as consisting in the right of England to 
send her own vessels of war through it, but simply 
neutralising it for the rest of the world in the sense of 
Art. XIV. of the Concession of 1856. This article 
says :—“*‘ We (Khedive) declare solemnly, for ourselves 
and our successors, the Great Maritime 1 from Suez 
to Pelusium and its dependent ports, open for ever as 
neutral ways to every commercial vessel proceeding 
from one sea to the other, without distinction, 
ference, or exclusion, either of persons or nationalities,” 
&c., &c. “ But this privilege,” says M. de Leon, “ only 
covers commercial vessels, not those of war; and the 
Porte and the Khedive have so construed it, by giving 
notice that Russian war-vessels shall not be allowed to 
pass. The war-vessels of friendly Powers, on making 

uisition, have never been denied the privilege, 
although there is nothing in the Concession to give them 
a right to do so. In the Abyssinian War England made 
effective use of the Canal. The Canal is still included in 
Egyptian territory—the right of ‘eminent domain’ 
never having been conceded to the Company—and has 
been leased to that Company for ninety-nine years, at 
the expiration of which term the Egyptian Government 
may enter into full possession, on paying to the Company 
the value of the plant and material. Unless the financial 
condition of Egypt should greatly improve in that in- 
terval, the property is not very apt to change hands 
and revert to Egypt at the expiration of that term.” It 
is impossible to show more clearly how neutralisation 
is a two-edged sword, and cuts both ways. 

On ariving at Cairo, M. de Leon laments the disap- 

nce of the old Esbekieh and the picturesque Eastern 
nildings. He says :— 

“Where once waved the branches of the stately sycamores ted 
by Mehemet Ali are now to be seen only solid blocks of stone, 


houses with arcades, in imitation of those of the Rue de Rivoli. Over _ 


three-fourths of the s formerly occupied by that primitive 
garden-wilderness, so dear to the memory of its old habitué, who 
used to sit every evening and night under its grand trees, sipping 
coffee and smoking saspuileh on those Cairene nights, lighter than 
Western days, while an endless procession of natives and 168 
passed under its leafy arcades, are imitation European houses and 
shops. The en vanished like a dream. The quaint old 
Eastern buildings, all these, too, have followed the Esbekieh, and 
their fronts at least are now on ea models; square, formal, 
Se eee imitations of the ugliest architecture in 

e wor i 


In short, M. de Leon finds the new quarters of the 
Hgyptian capital dull and decorously European, though 
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he does not deny the advan of cleanliness and order 
being substituted for dirt disorder. At the same 
time he thinks, with all due respect to the “ spirit of the 
,” that the old system of narrow streets and the old 
Tsien plan of building were best adapted for the 
climate, place, and ple. Herein all disinterested 
persons who know Cairo and Alexandria will agree 
with him, and remember with what relief they plunged 
from the glaring garish quarters of New Cairo into the 
cool and shady depths of the Muski, and the bazaars 
covered over with planking and matting to keep out the 
ra oe mS The destruction of the noble trees in the 
old ieh was an unparalleled act of vandalism, pre- 
venting the place from being turned into the finest 
urban park in the world. Speaking of the climate, 
M. de Leon rightly observes that it has perceptibly 
; that it is colder in winter, damper, and rainy 
days—formerly almost unknown—bei more and 
more uent. This is perfectly true. Travellers who 


were in Egppt during November and December a couple 


of years ago will remember what foreign visitors to 
Cairo suffered from the absence of any conveniences to 
am out the chilly cold, and what shifts the guests at the 
“ Hotel du Nil,” were forced to resort to in the way of 
warming their rooms with extemporised stoves of 
pumice-stone and spirits of wine. d when the rain 
pours down in such torrents as to turn the Muski into a 
series of lakes, the discomfort exceeds the amusement 
caused by the primitive method of converting the stag- 
nant pools into mud by the addition of rubbish, and 
carrying it away in baskets! M.de Leon rightly attri- 
butes this change in the climate to the larger evapora- 
tion of water in consequence of the more extended 

stem of irrigation in the Delta. This is an important 
fact for invalids suffering from pulmonary and bronchial 
diseases. They should not go to Cairo before the 
beginning of January. 

In an exceedingly interesting and lively account of 
the Khedive’s p rs, M. de Leon exemplifies the 
truth of the axiom that the sin of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children, though at the same time he 
takes care to point out that the virtues of the fathers 
benefit their offspring in a like degree—a fact that is 
somewhat lost sight of by the people who only pay 
attention to the scriptural rendering. The Khedive 
must be measured by the difference between the two. 
Thus we find that the Khedive’s mania for making 

a manufacturing country in opposition to Nature, 
which made it agricultural, is inherited from Mehemet 
Ali, who was the first to set the example of importing 
costly machinery, but whose failure, as evidenced by the 
skeleton ruins of numerous mills filled with the rusty 
remains of machinery, did not serve as a warning to 
his successors. It was Mehemet Ali to whom the influx 
of foreigners into Egypt was first due. It was he who 
introduced the fathers of the colony which has since 
waxed fat on the flesh and blood of the wretched 
fellaheen, a policy still further developed by Said 
Pasha. This viceroy M. de Leon treats with a tender 
hand, as is but fit when Said’s fondness for the French 
is considered, as well as the fact that it was he who 
enabled M. de Lesseps to commence his great work, 
who began the barrage of the Nile, cut numerous 
canals, summoned Robert Stephenson to make the 
railways, built model villages for the fellaheen, and 
endeavoured to improve their condition, and raised the 
imports and exports of the country to over 6,000,000I. 
per annum. en he died, the public debt did not 
exceed 5,000,0001. uently the Khedive has 
certainly reaped more than he has sown, aided in this 
congenial occupation to an enormous extent by the 

colony. Of the manners and habits of these 

M. de Leon gives some amusing anecdotes. 

tells us of an Englishman, in the time of Said 
Pasha, who, got up in thoroughly oriental style, and 
g Arabic like a native, used to sit solemnly on 

his divan at the railway station over which he presided, 
and gravely listen, through his interpreter, to the com- 
plaints made by British officers and travellers. ‘ Ask 
that lazy old Turk to stop making a chimney of 


himself, and mind his business, or we will ask our 
Consul-General to tell his master to kick him out of the 
place!” and similar unflattering remarks, would fall 
apparently unheeded on the ears of the functionary, who 
never betrayed by the slightest movement his knowledge 
of their language. | 

M. de Leon’s account of Nubar Pasha’s fall is highly 
characteristic of Egypt and the Khedive. The sumand 
substance of his offence was that, in tying the hands of 
the foreign consuls or diplomatic agents in Egypt by 
the institution of the mixed tribunals of justice, he ‘has 
at the same time brought under their jurisdiction the 
Khedive himself, who was formerly thesole High Court 
of Appeal. The benefit of the Tribunals is, however, 
apparent in their success in clearing off the hosts of 
bankrupts and such as an to be bankrupts. Whether 
the five years’ life of the Tribunals will be prolonged or 
not is a question which the Khedive, in his present mood, 
does not seem to be inclined to answer in the affirmative, 
as Nubar Pasha has not yet been forgiven, 

The sketches given of Nubar Pasha, Cherif Pasha, and 
Ismail Sadyk—the late Moufettish—of Said and Abbas 
Pashas, are as interesting, accurate, and characteristic 
as that of Ismail Khedive himself, and his relations to 
the other members of his family. M. de Leon does not 
omit mentioning the accident which disposed of Achmet 
Pasha and so nearly disposed of Halim Pasha, the 
Khedive’s elder brother and uncle ; but he expresses his 
disbelief that the Khedive had any hand in producing 
this contretemps which placed him on the throne. It is 

ossible that this is a case in which the vow populi was 
in error; and the Khedive may be well allowed the 
benefit of the doubt, though his subsequent treatment 
of Halim Pasha, whom he literally worried out of Egypt, 
does not tend to confirm the doubt. At the same time 
it must be remembered, as M. de Leon plainly shows, 
that the Porte has made use of Halim Pasha in 
a way that is not calculated to increase the Khe- 
dive’s love for his uncle. Living at Constanti- 
nople, Halim Pasha—who is only one year older 
than his nephew—is held by the Porte as a stand- 
ing menace to the Khedive, and is made a means of 
drawing backsheesh from Cairo, as was Mustafa Pasha, 
the Khedive’s brother and next heir to the throne before 
the firman establishing direct succession, It must be 
remembered that a similar firman was granted to 
Mehemet Ali, according to which Halim would now be 
the rightfal heir, instead of Tewfik Pasha, the Khedive’s 
eldest son; and it is the knowledge that Abdul Aziz’s 
firman might be set aside in a like manner which still 
binds Egypt—or, rather, the Khedive—to the Porte, 
and forces him now to send his troops to Turkey. 

As for the Khedive himself, M. de Leon certainly 
does not flatter him, but, on the other hand, he acknow- 
ledges his good qualities as far as possible, though it is 
easy to see that he regards these good qualities as more 
or less centring in the Khedive’s impressionableness to 
everything that promises to bring in money. The three 
chief passions of Ismail Khedive are his passion for 
real estate, his vaulting ambition, and his mania for 
building, as he himself acknowledged to M. de Leon. 
“ Every man,” he said, “is mad upon some one subject. 
My mania is for building—j’ai wne manie en pierre.” 
These manias, the author says, ought to be curbed 
betimes ;. but that depends more upon the foreign cre- 
ditors, in whose grasp he is as clay in the potter’s 
hands. 

“ J’ai une manie en peirre,”’ said the Khedive; and 
truly a mania for building seems to have possessed all 
the rulers of Egypt who had the power to carry out 
their desires. The Pyramids still characterise the life 
of Egypt. As the fellaheen slaved then for stones, s0 
they slave now. This is what M. de Leon says of the 
fellah :—‘‘ The continental peasant has improved with 
the progress of his country into something more than a 
dumb drudge ; but the Egyptian labourer has not risen 
much above the level of that life we see sculptured on 
the walls of the old tombs and temples thousands of 
yearsago. He is stillin the hands of merciless task- 
masters—a strong ass crouching under burdens.”’ On 
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the whole, his lot is no better than the lot of the peasant 
described in the letter of Ameneman to the t 
Pentatour, written now 3,000 years ago, and of which 
M. de Leon gives us the translation, whilst warning the 
Khedive to make the fellaheen his first care, rather than 
the extension of his empire, or the erection of costly 
palaces and piles of stone in his great cities, lest the old 
cry arise again from the suffering people to crush his 
pride— We ask for bread and you give us stones !”? The 
chapter on the fellaheen is one of the truest and most 
feeling in the book; and ‘when the evident anxiety of 
the author not to exaggerate one way or the other is 
taken into consideration, it is easy to see that the worst 
that has been said of the pitiable condition of the 
fellaheen—both their moral and physical condition—is 
not too strong. 

Still, as M. de Leon says, the Khedive is not alone to 
blame. The system—the true old voracious Turkish 
system—has as much to answer for. The Moufettish is 
buried, but he is not dead. He is a many-headed 
monster, and will bear a vast amount of killing. As the 
Germans say of a shrew, that, when she dies, her tongue 
must be killed extra, so too must the grasping of 
a Moufettish, the real mainmorte of the land of 

t. 

ow this is to be done, how Egypt is now at the 
most important crisis of her history, what difficulties are 
in the way, and how the new reform measures are a 
danger in themselves, by “compelling the Khedive to 
employ half-a-dozen persons to do the work of one,” the 
reader must turn to M. de Leon’s book itself. There is 
not a dull page in it, and yet it is as instructive as it is 
amusing. It really depicts the Khedive’s Egypt, and 
shows Egypt as it is. 


; THE AGE OF ANNE. 
The Age of Anne. By E. E. Morris, M.A. London: Longmans. 
1877. 


Mr. Morris was the originator of the series of ‘ Bpochs 
of Modern History,’ which have met with a deserved 
success. He tells us in his preface that his func- 
tions as editor were cut short by his departure from 
England to Australia, and he sets before us his idea in 
commencing the series. It is instructive to compare 
Mr. Morris’s conception and his own performance with 
the other ‘ Epochs ’ which have . We see that 
Mr. Morris’s aim was less ambitious than the one that 
has been actually realised. He aimed only at producing 
schoolbooks, and made that his first care ; but the series 
as a whole has gone beyond that object, and in very few 
of the volumes are we reminded of the schoolboy as we 
are in Mr. Morris’s own book. It is, in faet, noticeable 
in almost all the historical handbooks that have ap- 
peared in the last few years how the general reader has 
edged out the schoolboy. Wedo not mean to say that 
the books are for that reason unfitted for school use; 
but they do not bear signs of being primarily adapted 
for that . Even in the simplest of them, the 
form is literary rather than educational. Writers have 
aimed rather at putting things in a new light than at 
rearranging what is known in the best shape for the 
learner. The public interest that has been taken in 
scientific and historical primers and epochs is very re- 
markable. They vie with novels in the bookstalls at 
railway stations. It would seem that many readers are 
inspired with a desire to make up for the defects of early 
education, or to be reminded in a plain and straight- 
forward shape of subjects which they learned confusedly, 
and of which they never saw the bearings. 

Mr. Morris has kept rigidly before him that he is 
writing a schoolbook, and a schoolbook which fits in with 
his own experience of the educational uses of history. 
“‘ History,” he says, “should be taught for the sake of 
its human interest.” Method and are at 
present taught by means of other studies. He does not 
wish to treat history scientifically, but rather to make it 
interesting, to kindle in boys a sense of the greatness of 
their forefathers, of the struggles by which the state of 


things which they see around them came into being. 
Mr. Morris would appeal to their love of. chivalry and 
their thirst for adventure ; he would give them war and 
battles to their heart’s content; he would kindle their 
imagination by pictures, and not store their 

with names and dates. His volume is written invedetoke 
ance with these views. 

Now, there is no doubt that Mr. Morris’s principle is a 
true one when applied to those whose knowledge is rudi- 
mentary, and who need alluring on the path of learning. 
It is an excellent method of treating boys of fourteen or 
fifteen, who have not yet — to look on the acquire. 
ment of knowledge in any other light than as a labour. 
But there is a large class of more advanced students of 
history who do not want the preliminary stimulus, but 
need rather a training in method and arrangement, who 
are le of understanding the intricacies of politics, 
and who know enough of the world to follow the finer 
lines of human character and the windings of 
complex motives. We had looked upon the ‘ Hpochs of 
Modern Hi > as intended for readers of this sort, 
and most of the writers of the series seem to have done 
the same. Mr. Morris, however, has written for re 
folk, and we find as a that his book is 


consequence 
| fresh and vigorous, but not profound nor stimulating, 


Mr. Morris has done the task he set himself ee 
well. His book is fall of life and motion, and the 
of affairs is forcibly set forth. It is true his work was'a 
comparatively easy one. The age of Anne has been 
thoroughly investigated by recent writers, such as Lord 
Stanhope and Mr. Wyon, and copious materials 
ready at hand. Moreover, the great war of Anne’s 
reign was a general European war, and foreign affairs 
are naturally interwoven with those of England. No 
new SO was _ = Mr. So ae 
together the history urope durin iod 0} 
which he writes. Mr. Morris, Sousa has Jodi his 
ample materials skilfully, and his pictures are forcible 
lifelike. His account of Peter the Great and Charles 

XII. especially is marked by vigour and just discrimi- 
nation. , 

In his endeavour to be forcible, Mr. Morris has some- 


marginal summary. Thus, on casting our eye down 
page 19, we read, “ Nemesis,” “ Three sym of 
madness.”’ On looking at the text we find that this refers 


to the three capital errors of Louis XIV., which raised up 
an opposition to his measures. It is true that Mr. 
Morris may plead the example of Mr. Carlyle, but Mr. 
Carlyle does not profess to write a gr espgee in oe 
@ summary is presumably meant to a guide 
ceaamanae® Sometimes Mr. Morris is flippant; thus he 


* The ents that Remain.” 
always jerky, and seems to have been formed under the 
exigencies of teaching rather than on any literary model, 


Sometimes it is bald and careless; for ee 
winter was one of especial severity. It was terribly 
cold in England, where the Thames was frozen over for 
weeks, but its effects were more terrible in France, for 
there they were starvation.” 

Mr. Morris's on literature are elementary, as 


account of the authors and a catalogue of their chief 
works. Criticism lies beyond his limits. His social 
chapter, on the other hand, is excellent in its way, and 
brings together with considerable skill a great deal of 
interesting information. We doubt, however, whether 
Mr. Morris is right in attributing the fall of Venetian 
commerce to the “ invention of the compass, as mariners: 


were no longer confined to coasting voyages.” 
the discovery of the Cape by the Portuguese, oe 
consequent deviation in the route of commerce with the 


East, is a more natural historical event to quote. 
Amongst other facts of which Mr. Morris reminds his 
readers - the effect of the Methuen Treaty ee 
t in 1703, by which Portuguese wines were 

Cotbed less import duty than French wines. ‘The 
result was an increase of hard drinking. Port took the 
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place of claret and burgundy, and men drank the same 
number of glasses, without regard to the increased 
8 of the beverage. It is curious to note that 
the Tories stuck longest to the old wines, and burgundy 
long remained the Tory drink. It is melancholy to 
think how shortlived is prejudice. The Tories in time 
gave way to port, and hare are many who nowadays 
regard claret with suspicion as a new-fangled drink 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone to suit the weakened 
digestions which continued political restlessness has 
im . 





SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 
— in Geology, and the Reasons for it. By Verifier. 
ndon: John Murray. 1877. 

In his preface the author of this book expresses his 
fear that it will receive rough usage in certain quarters ; 
but it is difficult to imagine his arguments suffering 
worse treatment than they meet with at his own hands. 
His object is to show that “one vast fallacy would 
appear to underlie the doctrine of Modern Causes—the 
supposition that the world we inhabit, so beautiful, so 
pregnant with every gift which can contribute to man’s 
progress, perity, and happiness, has been turned 
out by its Maker unfinished and imperfect; that it is 
capable of improvement, at least of development, and 


is undergoing material change day by day. According 


to this hypothesis, all its arrangements are faulty, its 
waterways require lowering and scraping, and are being 
reduced to other levels by the influence of the elements, 
occasionally corrected by earthquakes! Yet it would 
be hard to find a more striking and beautiful example 
of design and combination than that by which the earth 
is drained and watered.” And again, “that the work 
of the Creation of the Earth was one of perfection 
defies all disproof.” 

The truth of this sentence is as great as if he had 
omitted thesyllable “ dis,” but this “ Verifier’s’’ theology 
probably would not admit. His theology, however, is 
of less account than his geology. For even granting 
the perfection of the creation in its original form, surely 
“ Verifier” does notdeny that this perfection was consider- 
ably marred by his forefather’s sin. However perfect 
the pre-feminine period of the creation, he cannot deny 
that poor Eve’s sin introduced considerable changes 
into its economy with the introduction of death. The 
digestive apparatus of the carnivora must have under- 
gone a modifications before the graminivora found 
it highly imprudent to lie down beside them; and no 
less different must have been the conditions under 
which the earth’s flora flourished in the pre-carnivorous 
stage of its fauna. No one, except “ Verifier,”’ could there- 
fore contend that no element of change was introduced 
into this earth by Eve’s indiscretion; and it may be 
pointed out, at the same time, that he ignores the 
teaching of his own theology, which insists on the 
existence of sin, with its accompaniments, death and 
change, in the person of the Tempter, previous to Eve’s 
temptation and fall. 

This allusion to “ Verifier’s” theology would have been 


_ superfluous did he not use his geology for one of its 


foundation.stones, or vice versé. He denies that the 
forces now operating upon earth are the same in kind 
degree as those which, in the remotest ages, pro- 
duced geological changes. He wants to catch Nature 
carrying on these operations, and wants to see her 
making a diamond or a nugget of gold. So doa 
many other people. They would be very glad to 
ver her secret. But he ignores the fact that 
diamonds—black, it is trae—have been made, and that 
other crystals are manufactured every day in divers 
factories, not by man ex nihilo, but by the forces of 
Nature herself. ‘Nor, he asserts, will anybody gratify 
him with a glimpse of any new-made rock. If he would 
take the trouble to walk down to Thames Street, or the 
Tower, and express his wish to any of the stone- 
ts there, it would probably be gratified, and his 
eyes delighted—or rather the contrary—with various 
specimens of ripe and unripe stone. 


Speaking of earthquakes, “ Verifier” denies that they 
are capable of producing any permanent elevation or de. 
pression of land whatever. It must be assumed that he 
means a universal depression or elevation. If so, that ma: 
be conceded. It is not easy to conceive the earth expan 
ing like a bubble till it bursts, or its cape compressed 
into half its bulk. Still, he may even believe this, for 
he regards the fact that the upheaval of Chili was 
diminished from four feet to two feet by the subsequent 
rise of the water as confirmatory of his views. In short, 
he will not admit that any portion of the earth’s surface 
has ever been permanently elevated beyond its original 
level. It simply pops up and down. This, it is to be 
supposed, is a part of “the perfection of the work of 
the Creation.” He would probably poetically describe 
the process as the pulsations of the mighty orb. At the 
same time it is scarcely fair for ‘‘ Verifier” to put his own 
words into other ee mouths ; for no geologist has 
as yet attempted to define the duration of permanency 
or that every upheaval of land is not, or may be, 
balanced by a depression and subsidence elsewhere. 
Sarely the smallest particle of common sense must tell 
“Verifier” that the quantity of solid matter washed down 
by the rivers into the sea results in one of two things. 
Either it must displace a proportionate quantity of water 
—thus causing a rise in the level of the ocean—or it 
fills up the place of solid matter which has previously 
been displaced by terramotal and volcanic action. Were 
there no such convulsive movements by which room is 
made for the masses of solid matter precipitated into the 
ocean, the dry land would not only soon become washed 
out, but the shallowness of the ocean caused thereby © 
would result in the waters spreading all over the earth, 
only leaving a few pinnacles like those of Mounts Ararat 
and Chimborazo for “‘ Verifier”’ to sit upon with the ark 
of his faith, and contemplate the watery waste around 
him. 

Having thus disposed of those geologists who believe 
in tremendous convulsions of Nature in former days, 
whereby the earth has been partly fashioned into its pre- 
sent form, “‘ Verifier ” proceeds to demolish those whom 
he calls Quietudinarians.. He does this by citing the 
words of Mr. Blandford touching the elevation of the 
Himalayas, evidencing a power compared to which the 
greatest of earthquakes sinks into insignificance, so great 
have been the gigantic movements of the earth’s crust. 
Then he quotes Sir Roderick Murchison’s description of 
the violent action which produced the chasm occupied 
by the Lake of Lucerne; and points to the Glarnisch 
as an example of an entire mountain having been rent 
from top to bottom to the depth of 6,000 feet. He then 
triumphantly asks what becomes of the Quietudinarians 
who pin their faith to “multiplied convulsions of 
moderate intensity,” and ascribe all these upheavals to 
tranquil and gentle disturbances? Enthusiastically he 
endorses the words of Mr. Prestwich to the effect that 
it is impossible to overcome, by a lesser force, a resist- 
ance which requires a ter force. In other words, 
that a one-ounce weight will not weigh down a two-— 
ounce weight. That may probably also be conceded ; 
and thus “Verifier” proves that the rugged features of 
this originally perfect earth are due neither to tremen- : 
dous convulsions nor to gentle upheavals and sub- 
sidences. 

Chapter IV. commences with the statement that the 
great geological problem of the day is, ‘How were 
mountains made?” Not, according to“ Verifier,” by a 
vertical force acting from below, which is a common 
delusion, for “ such an upward blow would produce @ 
radiating fracture in the earth’s crust like the starrin 
of a pane of glass, in which the widest aperture ios 
be in the centre, and the fissures would diminish from 
that centre—the very reverse of what has happened in 
the case of mountains and valleys.” “ Verifier” puts 
this theory—a fact—in the shape of a question which 
may be answered by another, namely, whether he | 
imagines that anybody ever imagined that such an 
upward blow is produced by a shot of solid matter - 
being fired from the interior through the earth’s crust, 
and flying into space like a cannon-ball through a target; 
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or whether, to continue his comparison, it is not rather 
to be likened to a shot that has half penetrated the 


target, and remains protruding on the other side. If 


“Verifier ” will take another promenade, and walk down 
to Shoeburyness, he will find that the results of such a 
shot bear a remarkable resemblance—say, to the forma- 
tion of the Fichtel-Geberge. But though “ Verifier” will 
not admit any vertical pressure from below, he has no 
objection to lateral pressure. According to him, moun- 
tains are the result of the contraction of the earth while 
it was “ cooling down from the state of a molten mass.’’ 
Why, “Verifier” must be a Parsee, a very Guebre! The 
‘perfection of the creation of the earth ”’ consisted in 
its being a molten mass! And when this molten mass 


cooled down, the “ tremendous forces ’’ produced by its 


contraction = up the even surface of the earth’s crust, 
and caused, by the consequent lateral pressure, those 
mountain sections whose gigantic bends and contortions 
have roused the geologist’s wonder. 

Chapter V. is devoted by “ Verifier” to proving that 
there is no evidence of the land now rising in Scan- 
dinavia or elsewhere; Chapter VI. to demonstratin 
that water has no erosive power against hard rock, an 
that the process of erosion by glaciers is imperfectly 
understood. Chapter VII. is intended to show that the 
atmospheric and marine denudation of rock is quite in- 
significant. Chapter VIII. demonstrates that the sudden 
transition from total glaciation, due to a change of tem- 
perature—of course equally sudden!—smoothed down 
the fractured mould, and polished it into its present 
form. Chapter IX., happily the last, is devoted toa 
recapitulation to the effect that the preceding eight 
chapters have demonstrated that the earth is no longer 
subject to any material changes ; that the volcanoes and 
earthquakes of the present age are no more to the 
earth than boils and pustules are to the human body; 
whilst the powers of erosion and denudation by water 


and air are proved to be below contempt by the fact of 


sea-weeds and lichens growing on the surface and 
resisting them. That is just the same as denying the 
corrosive powers of nitric acid because it will not affect 
the engraver’s plate where itis covered with the wax he 
uses to lay his ground and protect the steel where he 
does not want it to be attacked, Finally, Chapter IX. 
shows that Professors Ramsay, Geikie, Green, De la 
Beche, Huxley, Darwin, and Sir Charles Lyell are all 
wrong. But “ Verifier” is right! 

The type, paper, binding, and woodcuts are worthy of 
the publisher, and form an excellent specimen of typo- 
goer art. As such, the book deserves all praise. 

therwise, and from a scientific point of view, it scarcely 
deserves mention, were it not that it will probably obtain 
a wide gratuitous circulation in theological circles. 


MARLEY CASTLE, 


Marley Castle. A Novel. Edited by Sir Garnet Wolseley. In 
Two Volumes. London: Remington. 

Sir Garnet Woiseley is not as good a classical scholar 
as he is a soldier. The unknown author, whose work 
he has edited, has put his classical knowledge to the 
proof, and the t commander has for once been 
overwhelmed by superior force. The heroine of the 
tale, a very c ing person it must be confessed, not 
only ejaculates in Latin, but has acquired the power of 
reading Latin and Greek ‘‘ with a most correct pronun- 
ciation ’’—it is not said after which of the ee ili 
systems—and can also translate “rather difficult pas- 
sages” from these languages at sight. It may be in- 
ferred that the author of ‘ Marley Castle ’—apparently a 
lady—has an admiration for accomplishments which she 
considers necessary for the perfection of her paragon, 
and the inference is supported by the multitude of 
classical allusions and the occasional bursts of Latin- 
ised phraseology with which her otherwise cultivated 
style is embellished. Thus, at p. 2, Major Vere, a 
weary man of the world, the hero of ‘ Marley Castle,’ is 
made to say that “he is beginning to think Silenus 
was right when he said that the best thing is never to 


faucibus heesit. 








of speculation as to who she can 


be born, and the next best thing is to be done with it all 


as quickly as possible.” At first one is startled at 
finding the jolly old satyr credited with so gloomy a 
view of life, and, seeing that the quotation is put into 
the mouth of an English officer, one suspects the author 
of covertly making mock of the literary acquirements of 
the service ; but we learn, upon dutiful cohealigtisa of our 
classical dictionary, that there was an ancient literary 
perpen sufficiently strong-minded to bear the name of 
ilenus, that he is quoted in the Aarvosodierai of 
Athenzus, and that he may have repeated a saying which 
had been previously appropriated by a greater name. We 
must, therefore, acquit Major Vere, his author, and his 
editor, of having mistaken Silenus for Sophocles, and 
admit that it is not impossible that the favourite readin 
of this particular officer may have been the miscellanea o 
Atheneus. Bat the author makes too large demands 
upon our credulity when he asks us to believe that the 
hoydenish daughter of a country squire would have said 
concerning her intended husband, ‘‘I should be sorry to 
extend the osculi jus to him;”’ or, in illustration of her 
excitement at the prospect of marriage, that “ the sound of 
the bells, like the sacred flutes of the Corybantes, prevents 
me from hearing anything else just at present.’’ Nor is 
it likely that her brother, a heavy-witted young squire, 
would have said of his speech at an election dinner that 
“it was open to the criticism of Theocritus upon the 
speech of an older hand, and merely contained a drop of 
sense in a river of words.” There is too much of this 
misplaced learning in ‘ Marley Castle,’ and it is not 
always strictly accurate. Thus, at p. 3, what does the 
author mean by speaking of “that pleasant buccal 
ornament called a silver spoon in his mouth?” Bucca 
does not mean “mouth.” At p. 25, “his voice clung to 
his jaw,” is not unexceptionable as a translation of Vow 
And there are various little slips of 
a similar sort which seem to imply that the author’s 
classical learning is more extensive than accurate. 

If Sir Garnet Wolseley should edit another novel by 
the same author, he would do well to draw his pen re- 
morselessly through every classical allusion that he finds, 
for the work seems well worth such editorial labour. 
This superabundant and inaccurate learning is the chief 
fault in a remarkably pleasant style, and the story itself 
is simple, well-told, and fall of interest. There are few 

rsonages in the story, and comparatively little incident. 
It is occupied almost wholly with the quarrels of Major 
Vere and the paragon, Alison Gower, the true love 
which springs up between them, and the difficulties that 
keep its course from running smooth. Their acquaint- 
ance begins in this way. Major Vere, reti from 
the army at the age of thirty-two because India does not 
suit his health, is temporarily disabled from a plea- 
sure-secking career by a bad fall from his horse. 
He utilises this period of forced inaction by paying 
a duty visit to an old aunt, from whom he has expecta- 
tions, and who inhabits a gloomy mansion in Yorkshire. 
The aunt, Mrs. Marley, of Marley Castle, is an eccentric, 
capricious, but on the whole good-natured invalid, drawn, 
we should say, from the life, judging from the vividness 
of the portrait. She does not see her nephew for several 
days, and he is inexpressibly bored, when one day he 
hears a light footstep in the passage, the door of the . 
room in which he reclines on a _ pune his wounded 
leg opens, and there ap ore his vision a. pre- 
ecamne oung lady af twenty-six. This is the para- 

, Sine ewre he Aen abd. 3 i that she has 
oe sent by his aunt to read to him, gets some books, 
takes a chair, and proceeds in a sweet-toned voice, 
ear her listener by reading and translating every. 
Latin or Greek quotation that comes in the way, 
being aware that tho latter is su 
constant reader of Atheneus. The ing done, the 
paragon, who has made it clear all alon she is 
simply discharging a on at the request of Mrs. Marley, 
bows again, and departs, leaving er Vere in a ferment 
He learns that 

she is not, as he had supposed, his aunt’s companion, 
but a young lady whom the old lady had taken a 
fancy to at a watering-place. Miss Gower’s father 
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had died, and left her un , and Mrs. Marley 
had offered her a home, but she was not a hired 
companion—only a voluntary protégée. Of course one 
divines from the first how this meeting is to end, but 
the author, it must be confessed, does her utmost to put 
us on a false scent, and in ses a sufficient number of 
difficulties to fairly sustain the interest of the plot. In 
the first volume, the two lovers pass through what is 
traditionally known as a Scotch courtship. They are 
thrown much together, and seem to lead a cat-and-dog 
life, regarding each other, to all outward appearance, 
with a cold indifference which almost amounts to 
aversion. But gradually the secret oozes out that they 
are dissembling. Not, however, till Mrs, Marley has 
died of heart Tinian towards the close of a oe 
expedition, does Major Vere throw off the mask, an 
then he learns a terrible secret which gives a death- 
blow to his hopes—namely, that Alison is already 
married. This discovery parts the lovers at once, to 
their mutual unspeakable anguish, and, worse still, 
before Alison has time to explain the innocence of 
her position. The second volume gives the history of 
their divided wanderings and sufferings, till, in the 
end, they are happily united, and both have given proof 
of their high sentiments of honour and duty, as well as 
of their mutual devotion. The author takes a more 
stringent view of the indissolubility of the marriage 
tie than Mrs. Fawcett did in her novel of ‘Janet Don- 
caster,’ which seemed to be written partly with a view 
to illustrate the iniquity of the present law by which a 
woman may be tied for life to a drunken madman. 
Alison Gower’s husband is a profligate and a cruel 
pag as well as a sot, and she ran away from him on 

e day of their wedding, happening to discover his 
character. But Major Vere fails to persuade her to 
remove the obstacle to their union by suing for a divorce. 
She even displays the heroic generosity of nursing the 
odious scamp, with whom she is legally united, when at 
last he drinks himself into deliriwm tremens. However 
mistaken she may have been in this conception of her 
duty, it is refreshing to meet with a story in which the 
personages maintain themselves in so exalted a plane of 
morality. When at last Barclay dies, and leaves his 
wife free, we feel that the lovers have fairly earned their 
happiness. 


A CREOLE PARADISE. 


Dutch Guiana. By W. G. Palgrave. London: Macmillan 

and Co. 

As a rule it would be somewhat presumptuous in a 
writer to claim the position of an authority on the 
politics and general social condition of a country, on the 
strength of a fortnight’s residence in it. Mr. Palgrave’s 
case is, however, exceptional. As one of the most success- 
ful of modern travellers, he had already become acquainted 
with most of the races, whose life he has been studying in 
the old Dutch colony of Surinam. He also had the ad- 
vantage of his own official experience in the West Indies, 
and a good deal of previous knowledge of the state of 
things in British Guiana, which, it is said, we are even 
now administering on the plan originally framed by the 
Dutch. With all these preliminary furnishings, an 
author and traveller of Mr. Palgrave’s natural qualifica- 
tions could hardly help writing a useful book, even on 
so short an experience as that of a fortnight. His de- 
scriptions of Dutch and Creole life are extremely pleasant. 
We are inclined to think that a student of the subject 
would understand the Javan system all the better after 
@ perusal of Mr. Palgrave’s book. The volume also 
contains many valuable reflections on the labour question 
in Surinam, and the immense development of which that 
fine colony en be capable under wise and vigorous 

ment. 

According to Mr. Palgrave, there is in the Dutch colony 
an utter absence of that antagonism of feeling, between 
the dominant and the subject races, with which Anglo- 
Indians, and English colonists in general, are only too 
painfully familiar. The Creoles—or country-born ne- 
groes—the backbone of the colony, appear to be Dutch 


in everything but their skins. The adage that familiarity 
sesodeoauegs does not seem to hold | between 
the Dutch and their present “‘helps”—their slaves, 
actually, until 1863 ! The most eloquent and comprehen- 
sive illustration of the good understanding between the 
two races is given in Mr. Palgrave’s description of his 
visit, in the company of His Excell the Governor, to 
the large estate of Mannickendam, and the ee 
which the Creoles of the plantation organised in honour 
of the event. After the fun was over the male dancers 
snatched up His Excellency, and amid triumphant. 
shouts, bore him “ thrice round the garden,” shoulder. 
high. That was all very good, and Joyal, and beautiful, 
and His Excellency, though officially bound to make a 
show of “‘ passive dignity and deprecatory acquiescence,” 
liked it none the less. But to be caught up again, 
dancers of a more attractive sort, and “ to be enthron 
entwined in the rounded arms, and borne aloft on the 
shapely shoulders of six buxom, laughing damsels, and 
so carried in a thrice-repeated circle of unsolicited and 
unexpected triumph, while a whole troupe of African 
sister beauty danced and cheered around,”’ was a treat— 
not to say an ordeal—which no Excellency, whether in 
his golden youth or in the sere and yellow leaf, could 
resist under pain of being stigmatised as a Dutchman. 
At the same time, it is to be hoped that these pleasantries 
occur at moderate intervals; otherwise Munnicken- 
dam may become a Black-Siren rock on which even 
Excellencies on the right side of forty may some day 
come to grief. Wherever Mr. Palgrave went he saw 
abundant evidence of Creole contentment and prosperity. 
It certainly says a great deal for Dutch 

ment that the slave emancipation of 1863 was unat- 
tended with the slightest change for the worse in the 
character and industrious habits of the Creoles. Even 
after the expiration, in 1873, of the apprentice-term 
of ten years, the Creoles still preferred to stick by 
their old masters. How differently matters turned out 
in our own Jamaica! 

Are these, then, the light fantastic Dutchmen whom 
the world holds reponsible for the supposed woes of 
Java, queen of the Eastern Archipelago? Paradoxical 
as it may seem, one may venture the suggestion that 
they are. The two systems appear to be, at bottom, 
the same. The Dutch colonial watchword for natives is 
said to. be, “Mind your own business,” which means 
that, in material affairs, they are to make themselves as 
comfortable as they can, leaving the Hollanders to carry 
on the finer work of government. So utterly unlike the 
Anglo-Indian, the traditional Dutch system was intended 
to produce a sleek, prosperous, and contented man- 
animal, with no thought of “high education,” the civil 
service, native muncipalities, or any other disturbing 
element. A fat working-machine :—such was, until the 
other day, the ideal of Dutch colonial policy. Hence 
the discouragement of Mission work in Java; and the 
significant custom among high Dutch officials of 
answering a native in the vernacular, even when the 
latter addressed the great man in Dutch. But, suggests 
the reader, Mr. Palgrave shows that native education in 
Surinam is all but universal. No doubt he does; that 
education, however, is the work not of the Dutch 
Government in Surinam, but of the Moravian brother- 
hood; and the Moravians, owing to the unsettled 
state of the colony in past times, were necessarily 
allowed to do pretty much what they liked. In more 
settled times the Moravian work was discovered to have 
been too thorongh and extensive to be discouraged, 
or even ignored. Besides, the tive sizes of 
the two colonies partly account for their respective 
modifications in the realisation of principles originally 
the same. Java has at least ten millions of a native 
population; Surinam only a paltry fraction of the 
number. In the next place, the Dutch in Java, very un+ 
fortunately, both for themselves and their subjects, 
differed from their West Indian fellow-count in 
their method of ucing man-machines. ith the 
best intentions, the Javan Government became a sort of 
mercantile firm, encouraged the growth of particular 


| products, and appointed a class of middlemen, the 


” 
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native chiefs, who could notresist the temptation—offered 
by the Government bonus—to enforce the growth of the 


particular product, even at the risk of ruining the culti- 


vation of cereals, and finally impoverishing the country. 
The chiefs even abused their powers, to force free labour 
on their own estates. The Dutch imagined they 
were conferring a benefit on the natives when they 
gave them overseers of their own race and speech ; 
instead of which they turned Javan chiefship into a 
terrible engine of oppression. Hence, it does not 
follow that the Dutch were cruel because the 
Javans were in misery. Javan oppression was the re- 
sult of the accident of the “culture system.” In 
Surinam, on the other hand, there was no such system, 
nor any Chief-middlemen between the Government and 
the people. Had it been otherwise, Dutch Guiana would 
probably not have been what Mr. Palgrave calls it— 
“The Creole Paradise.” Before leaving this part of the 
subject, let us add, in the first place, that the man- 
machine system is breaking down. Even in Java, edu- 
cation is already almost as much encouraged as it is in 
Dutch Guiana. Secondly, it would be absurd to condemn 
intermediate government by native chiefs (in India, 
say), because it has failed in Java. When India’s turn 
comes, the experiment will be tried differently—and, if 
wisely, to the incalculable benefit of all concerned, 


English, Mahommedan, and Hindoo. 


Mr. Palgrave despises the Indian coolie and the 
Chinese labourers on the Dutch plantations. The former 
are described as filthy and lazy, and the best that he can 

that they are filthy and industrious. 
The Creole, or Surinam negro, is, on the contrary, in- 
dustrious and rather tasteful, as careful about his 
creature comforts.as if he were a Dutchman, and on the 
whole as tidy as if he had been schooled in the village 
of Brock. The Hindoo never succeeds in gaining an in- 
dependent position. But perhaps the reason lies in the 
Indian coolie’s brief acquaintance with Surinam. At 
any rate, Mr. Palgrave may almost always find in the 
Calcutta Gazette some account of Hindoos returning from 
the West Indies to spend their fortunes in Bengal, 
Oudh, and the North-West. In Trinidad and elsewhere 
many Hindoos have amassed thousands of pounds, and 


say for the latter is 


started sugar plantations of theirown. However, Mr. 


Palgrave is firmly convinced that the Indian coolie is 
not the labourer for Surinam. His hope is centred in 
the Creole ; but unfortunately there is too little, or too 
few, of him. And here Mr. Palgrave enters on perhaps the 


most interesting portion of his task. Like the Biblical 
Paradise, Surinam is, he says, rather unprogressive, 
though happy. She wants labourersand capital. Anegro 
emigrant depédt might be established at Zanzibar, whose 


slave-trade has been stopped. With Mr. Trollope’s 
‘million coolies,’”’ Surinam might speedily become a 
garden of the West. In cocoa-growing a young man of 
even slender means, but some energy, might in a com- 
paratively short time make a fortune. Only a fraction 


of the ground fitted for the cultivation is as yet occu- 
pied; and the same may be said of coffee, cotton, sugar, 


and other products. Of Surinam only a narrow strip 


on the sea-coast has been utilised. The Maroon country, 


between it and French Guiana, thinly inhabited by 
Creole Indians in friendly alliance with their European 


neighbours, is as rich and neglected as the Dutch terri- 
tory proper, and the immense sunny tracts stretching 
far away towards Brazil. A pleasant prospect—for 
many in anxious, overcrowded Europe—of morning 
walks among their canes, lotos-eating in the dreamy 
noon, and the negro dance in the moonlight. 


AUGUSTIN COCHIN. 

Augustin Cochin. By Count de Falloux. Translated by Augustus 

ven. London: Chapman and Hall. 

The knot of distinguished Catholics, led by Mon- 
talembert and Lacordaire, who represented the advanced 
party of Catholic liberalism, striving to fight scientific 
infidelity and atheistic democracy on its own ground, 
had, of course, its followers, its cluster of disciples. It 


is the satellites of any party who represent it, as a rule, 
to least advantage ; it is among the crowd of pupils that 
the weaknesses of a movement are to be looked for, and 
its faults found most prominently presented. M. Aun. 
gustin Cochin cannot with justice be reckoned as more 
than one of the supporters of the great leaders of the 
advanced Catholic cause, and though he was far too 
sincere and earnest to discredit in the slightest degree ) 
any party he might belong to, he was too much 
wanting in individual character and originality to 
take more than a secondary place in the ranks of 
the movement to which he was allied, and it 
is perhaps by a careful study of his life that the 
weaknesses or inconsistencies of the cause  be- | 
comes most apparent. M. Cochin’s life, as related by 
M. de Fallonx, is comparatively uneventful from a | 
political point of view, and its chief interest lies in its 
connexion with men like Montalembert and Lacordaire. 
M. Augustin Cochin was born at Paris in December, 
1823. At an early he lost his mother, and ae 
her loss all his life. for was educated at the Collége 
Rollin, where his mind was directed in religion by the 
Abbé Senac. At the age of seventeen he lost his r, 
between whom and himself great love and sympathy 
existed. Devoting himself to law and to the study of 
social questions, M. Cochin rapidly advanced in distinc- 
tion, but he gradually abandoned the bar from want of 
time. In 1848 he became Mayor of the Tenth Arron- 
dissement, and he was brought forward by M. de Falloux 
on @ commission on a law on the liberty of pablic instruc- 
tion, which resulted in the law known “ under the name 
of the law of March 15, 1850, by those who are favour- } 
able to it, and by thé name of Falloux’s law by those 
who are opposed to it.” Shortly after M. Cochin 
married Mlle. Benoist d’Azy. After December 2, he | 
became connected with so many Catholics, most 
notably Mortalembert, and with the Correspondent. After 
passing through the siege of Paris and much of the Com- 
mune, M. Cochin died in March, 1872. M. Cochin’s 
life must be regarded as one exceedingly upright, pious, 
and charitable. He was incessantly associated with 
good works, and he was a zealous advocate of what he 
considered liberty as well as a thorough lover of his 
country. But beyond these qualities, rare enough 
perhaps, he was scarcely a remarkable public‘figure. 

The Count de Falloux, the biographer of Augustin 
Cochin, has of course the disadvantage in his task of 
having been a great personal friend of the man whose 
ee anne ing been more or less allied 
with the cause and the men with whom the subject is 
so intimately connected. The disadvantage exists, how- 
ever, only from - eee of ma ne i 
aspect a bio must ly gain by i 3 
inti with his subject and sympathy with his i 
M. de Falloux is himself a distingui Catholic and 
Legitimist politician and writer, and is specially remark- 
able for his antagonism, in 1848, to the National Work- 
shops, which are commonly, and wholly incorrectly, 
attributed to Louis Blanc. There was not much, perhaps, 
to be said for the National Workshops, but M. de 
Fallonx’s antagonism was the cause of the Communal 
uprising of June, which was so sternly pressed 

Cavaignac, and which led.to the wiih t 

of the Prince President. M. de Falloux is an en- 
thusiastic admirer of M. Augustin Cochin, and his 
enthusiasm is shared by the translator, Mr. Augustus 
Craven, who declares in his preface, in speaking 
of “the intrepid defenders of religious liberty in 


France during the last forty years,” that “this 


would be incomplete without the of 
Augustin Cochin.” This is ina certain limited sense 
true; no movement is, complete 


But the influence of M. Cochin upon Modern France, 
was not great ; and though M, de Falloux may prove him 
in his biography to have been a virtuous and upright 
man, a friend, an admirable husband, and a devoted 


father, Ss setsvely succeeds in establishing a claim for 
him to have his name written by the side of the great 
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religious thinkers whose friend and associate he was. 
M. de Falloux’s book and its English translation will 
without doubt be of deep interest to those who were 
the personal friends of M. Cochin, or those to whom 
anything connected with the movement headed by 
Montalembertand Lacordaire possesses an attraction, but it 
addslittleor nothing to modern French history. Indeed, it 
hasalmost curiously contrived to remain so merely biogra- 
phical thatit is surprising how exceedingly little contem- 
porary history is to be found in its pages. After a few 
pages devoted to the usual family history, how there was 
‘a Cochin alderman of Paris in 1268, under the reign of 
St. Louis,” and so on, M. de Falloux devotes himself as 
much to Augustin Cochin and as little to anything else 
as possible. This is to be regretted generally, as a 
biography always gains in vividness and intensity of 
interest by some graphic account of the time in which 
its subject lived, the various political events that be- 
longed to his lifetime, and the prominent men with 
whom he was thrown in contact. M. de Falloux’s book, 
lacking most of this, lacks interest, nor does he contrive 
to render M. Cochin a particularly interesting figure. As 
presented to us, he seems a man of undoubtedly lofty 
purpose and noble nature, but at the same time scarcely 
sufficiently distinct from the crowd of other men of 
lofty purpose and noble nature whose lives remain justly 
unrecorded. 

M. de Falloux quotes portions of letters written by 
Augustin Cochin in his youth to his father shortly before 
his first communion, which perhaps gives us a curious 
insightinto the character of the man. In the first he writes: 
—‘ You and a fellow student whom I was not at first in- 
clined to love, who has lately made his first communion 
with infinite piety, and with whom I am now on inti- 
mate terms, have made me feel more than ever the 
importance and sublimity of religion. Henceforth I 
shall strive to restrain my faults as far as lies in m 


power. I intend to write a little diary of what I shall 


consider good or evil in my daily conduct. I shall write 
it with sincerity, and by degrees I hope to arrive at 
having nothing but good on my conscience. I hope 
this resolution on my part will please you, and I beg 
you will tell me on Sunday what you think of it.” On 
the eve of taking the sacrament he wrote again to his 
father :—‘“ If when you are at the foot of the altar, you 
recollect that you have offended your brother, rise and 
go, and reconcile yourself with him—these are the 
words of the gospel. O my dear father! I beg your 
pardon for the trouble and anxiety I have caused you ! 

ardon me if I have not fulfilled all the duties of the 
ourth commandment. If I have given you pain by my 
impatience and unreasonableness, pardon me, and grant 
me your blessing, that thus Jesus Christ may find in me 
a worthy abode for himself. . . . Adieu, dear father ! 
this day commences a new life for me. A life of good- 
ness is about to succeed to one full of faults, and I will 
do all in my power to contribute to your happiness.” 
The tone of these letters has a certain air of unreality 
about it; there is too much deliberation, and indeed 
too much of what might be termed self-assertion, or at 
the least self-consciousness, in it to make it as pleasing 
as an honest determination for self-improvement would 
otherwise be. There is a displeasing want of modesty 
in a youth’s announcing that he hopes by degrees to 
have nothing but good on his conscience. The little 
diary for good or evil conduct has a suggestion of affec- 
tation about it, and the announcement that “a life of 
goodness is about to succeed to one full of faults ” does 
not seem fully in harmony with the teaching of Catholic 
Christianity. Nor does the tone of these letters seem 
quite in keeping with another political fragment of a 
little later date, also written from his Lycée, in which he 
says :—“ I trust the increased garrison of Paris, and 
the Ministry which has just been appointed, will put an 
end to all these ramours. If what we hear be true, 
these brigands have acted like cowardly assassins. In 
the meantime deliberate calumnies are not wanting, 
which attribute the risings to M. Thiers, and even to 
the police. As for me, I cannot help thinking that no 
serious party would wish to dishonour itself by assent- 


ing to acts executed by a set of men fresh from the 

leys, or who deserve to be sent there.” It would 
seem from this that charity.was not considered by the 
young man, agaiust whom the only reproach his father 
could bring was that he was “too good” to be a 
necessary adjunct to having nothing but good on the 
conscience, and that political intolerance was not incom- 
patible with a life of goodness. Inconsistency was a 
fault frequently made a reproach to M. Cochin by his 
political enemies, but scarcely justly ; it was perhaps an 
air of unreality about his actions which gave to them 
the appearance of inconsistency. The announcement of a 
— life of goodness, with its peculiar strain of 
semi-theatrical egotism, finds a parallel in latter 
life, when he occupies the spare moments of an 
election in writing comments on the Lord’s Prayer 
which, like many other of his writings, bears token, 
of the egotistic self-consciousness that characterised 
his early letters. This, too, he is pleased to find 
in his own son, about whom he writes to his wife :— 
“ Let us speak of Denys. I own it to you in a whisper 
—I have a sort of feeling of respect for my son. If you 
had seen the dear boy seated on the top of the diligence 
between the conducteur, the postillion, and a gendarme, 
calmly making the sign of the cross as he passed every 
roadside cross, with that undaunted yet at the same 
time timid tranquillity which you know, and then again 
before his meals in full table d’héte.” 

It would not perhaps, on the whole, be easier to get 
a better summary, of course from a semi-hostile point of 
view, of M. Cochin’s character than that given in the 
Univers, when it said of him:—‘* M. Cochin possesses 
even the defects of his time. He is liberal; he is 
philanthropic and ultilitarian; he shocks none of the 
disputed opinions of the day, he has no absolute ideas— 
in short, by his moderation in all things, it would be 
difficult to conceive a man who, within the limits of 
honesty and reason, could contrive to be to the same 
extent as himself everybody’s man.” 

M. Cochin’s great friendship with the Duke de Broglie 
may serve as another gauge to his character. M. de 
Falloux quotes a few maxims of M. Cochin’s from 
a work entitled ‘Christian Hopes,’ of which the two 
following will give an example :— 

“To attempt to combat Christianity with reason is to 
forget that Christianity was the first to give light to 
reason.” 

“Pessimism leads some men to take interest in 
nothing, others to give themselves up to pleasure; it 
leads none to combat evil, which is the cause of 


Pessimism.” ~ 
The off-hand mode contained in this last paragraph of 
settling the theory of a Schopenhauer or a mann is 


as curious as the lack of logic in the former. 

There is little to be said about M. de Falloux’s book. 
It is the enthusiastic éloge of a friend and admirer of a 
good and worthy man, whose qualities were not so 
striking as they are naturally believed to be by the 
biographer. It would have been perhaps as well left 
undone ; it is not easy to see any particular reason for 
its translation, but both actions are, from the point of 
view of friendship and admiration, commendable. The 
most peculiar thing connected with the book is its 
absolute silence with regard to that one great man, 
whose name, associated in the beginning with Mon- 
talembert and Lacordaire, is alone worthy to rank with 
them—Lamennais. That he broke away from his asso- 
ciations, that he who was one of the boldest spirits and 
deepest thinkers, refused to be led by aught but his own 
reason, makes him perhaps, in the mind of the author of 
the lifeof Augustin Cochin, an unimportant and to be 
forgotten figure. But as long as the history of con- 
temporary France shall last, Lamennais will not be 


‘forgotten. 


MINOR NOTICES. 
”_ and Times of Sir Ralph Sadleir. By Major 
F. Sadleir Stoney. (Longmans.)—In compiling at 
some length from the various papers, historical docu- 
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ments, &c., the life of Sir Ralph Sadleir, the com- 
panion of Wolsey and Cromwell, his descendant has 
certainly contributed a valuable chapter to English 
history, and executed his task with care and complete- 
ness. Sir Ralph Sadleir, of whom Lloyd said, in his 
‘ Statesmen and Favourites of England,’ that “he saw 
the interest of the State altered six times and died an 
honest man; the crown put upon four heads, yet he con- 
tinued a faithfal subject ; religion changed, as to the pub- 
lick constitution of it, five times, yet he kept the faith,” 
has never yet received the justice he deserves at the hands 
of historians; and it is to rectify this that his descen- 
dant publishes “‘a connected narrative of the life of a 
celebrated statesman whose biography has never hitherto 
been written, and whose memory ought to be held in 
high estimation by his countrymen of all ages; for no 
man ever lived who contributed individually more to 
the union of England and Scotland into- the one 
glorious kingdom of Great Britain than Sir Ralph 
Sadleir.” In saying that Sir Ralph Sadleir’s bio- 
graphy has never been written, Major Stoney of 
course mentions the brief memoir of Sir Ralph Sadleir 
by Sir Walter Scott, of which he says that “ though 
charmingly written, it contains several errors, while the 
information it gives on several important points is very 
scanty indeed.” All this Major Stoney has set right in 
an exceedingly interesting biography. It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate his work, and follow all the details 
of good Sir Ralph’s life from his rise, under Wolsey and 
Thomas Cromwell, to his death, under Elizabeth, or re- 
tell all the events of his varied career, but attention 
may be drawn to certain important points. The con- 
nexion of Sir Ralph Sadleir with the most striking 
female figure in modern history, Mary Stuart, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting ; his life was literally linked with 
hers from the cradle to the grave. Thus, in 1543, Sir 
Ralph had a conference with Mary of Guise at Lin- 
lithgow, and saw the three-months’-old baby-daughter. 
“She caused me,” writes Sadleir, ‘‘to go with her to 
the chamber where the child was, and shewed her unto 
me, and also caused the nurse to unwrap her out of her 
clothes, that I might see her naked. ~ I assure your 
Majesty it is as goodly a child as I have seen of her 

and as like to live, with the grace of God.” 
Of which the biographer truly observes, “ Verily, 
Sir Ralph was one of the first to discern the 
personal beauty of Mary Queen of Scots.” Bran- 
tome pays tribute to her beauty years after, saying, 
““Voyez quelle vertu avoit une telle beauté, et telle 
grace, de faire tourner un barbarisme grossier en une 
douce civilité et gracieuse mondanité: et ne s’en faut 
esbahir de cela, qu’étant habillée 4 la sauvage (comme 
je l’ay veiie), 4 la barbaresque mode des Sauvages de 
son Pays, elle paroissoit,en un corps mortel, et habit 
barbare et grossier, une vraye Déesse.” More than 
forty years later, Mary Stuart, then a captive in Eng- 
land, was delivered to the care of Sir Ralph Sadleir, 
who treated the Queen with consideration, and whom 
she seems to have regarded with friendship, for his 
name is not—nor is Elizabeth’s—to be found, in her last 
letter to Philip of Spain, among those whom she recom- 
mends for vengeance. Sir Ralph was succeeded in his 
ward by Sir Amyas Paulet, but he and Mary Stuart 
met once more, for Sir Ralph was on the commission 
which condemned her. This connexion of Sir Ralph’s 
with “‘ the most fair and the most cruel princess in the 
world,” whom few men saw while she lived without 
loving, and about whom people fight as fiercely to-day 
as if she still were in existence, possesses deep interest, 
and is well handled by the biographer. Sir Ralph, 
among other events of his lengthy life, for he was 
eighty years old when he died, fought at that battle 
of Pinkney, of which the old lines say— 


English gold and Scotch traitors won 
Pinkney, but no Englishman — 


and is said to have captured the Scottish standard. 
Major Sadleir Stoney has contributed to English history 
a valuable biography of an exceedingly interesting his- 
torical figure, to whom justice has at last, though some- 


what late, been done in this chronicle of his long, active, 
and admirable life. 


America ang the Americans. By Jacques-Offenbach. 
(W. Reeves.)—M. Offenbach is famous all over the 
world as a writer of comic opera, but never has he pro- 


‘duced anything half so comic as this account of his 


experiences during his American trip. The only differ- 
ence is that here the humour is unintentional. M. Offen- 
bach has probably not the least idea how supremely 
fanny his observations on America and Americans really 
are. We can hardly wonder at French writers making 
absurd mistakes in speaking of countries or peoples 
with whom they are not acquainted when we find that 
anyone can visit a country and bring back so Indi- 
crous a recollection of it. A certain type of French 
writer, and M. Offenbach in his way of looking at 
things is essentially French, can never see anything 
as others see it—he regards the world through the 
tinted spectacles of Parisian prejudice, every page is 
encumbered with ridiculous mistakes and nonsensical 
observations whose ridiculousness and nonsensicality is 
only rivalled by the gravity with which they are re- 
corded. From the time when on his arrival in New 
York he is serenaded outside his hotel, and greeted with 
cries of “ Long live Offenbach!” to which he is obliged 
to reply from his balcony “ the formidable ‘ Thank you, 
Sir,’ prescribed by the formula of politeness,” to the 
time of his departure, he notes down a series of events 
and observations that would be described as a tissue of 
improbabilities, if it were not for the evident faith 
with which they are given. He gives an extraordinary 
account of the Fifth Avenue Hota, from which a reader 
might gather that the usual charge there is 20 dols.—41. 
—a day, instead of 5 dols. He follows this up with an 


equally marvellous account of a house in Madison . 


Avenue. Then comes a lively and less inaccurate account 
of the New York theatres, interspersed by some droll 
observations on Jim Fisk. We are then favoured b 
some remarks on the American restaurants that will 
astonish those to whom America is familiar quite as much 
as those who have never set foot upon the shores of the 
United States. Again, as regards the costume of the 
American, whom M. Offenbach will persist in describing 
as a Yankee, we are told that, as a rule, he wears a 
white tie alt through the day ; also that “‘ one thing very 
astonishing to foreigners, is to see that all the Americans 
have under the flap of the coat and near the middle a 
very marked protuberance. It is here that the Ameri- 
can gentleman carries his revolver.’’? His remarks about 
the American press are equally amusing, and his de- 
scriptions of New York celebrities are composed of 
Bennett of the Herald, a few theatrical a and 
musicians, a couple of photographers and John Morrissey 
the prize-fighter, whom he calls a senator, but who is a 
member of the House of Representatives. The whole 
pamphlet is an amusing specimen of absurd Parisian 
buffoonery. 


Miss in the Kitchen; or, A Week’s Misadventures in 
Housekeeping. By Ella Burton. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—We are a little apt to think, and with con- 
siderable justice, that most of our humorous books come 
from across the Atlantic. But there are exceptions to 
the rule, and this booklet is one of them. It is really 
very amusing, itis also exceedingly well written, and it 
combines with these attractions the merit of being 
remarkably sensible. The difficulty which the heroine 
relates is of the same character as the trouble which fell 
upon -Miss Alcott’s charming little women, Meg, Jo, 
Bett, and Amy, when they undertook to do the honse- 


work themselves, but ‘Miss in the Kitchen’ has the 


additional disadvantage of being compelled to fight 
single-handed, she has no one to aid her. This is 
how the thing happened. Barbara, the servant, goes 
for a long-desired few days’ holiday, and in the interval 
the heroine and her grand-aunt, who, being one of the 
many daughters of a country laird, “ had learned and 
practised the whole routine of housekeeping well and 
thoroughly,” and who “boasted with pride that she was 
capable of doing everything about a house except @ 
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washing,” undertake to manage the house. All goes 
well at first, until, unfortunately, the grand-aunt is 
compelled to succumb to a sick headache, and the 
domestic charge devolves upon the unaided shoulders of 
Miss Alice. It is of her many troubles “ the ne 
tells. Of course everything wrong, of course her 
brother brings home a friend to dinner, and of course 
unwelcome guests callin. How it all happens, and how it 
at last happily ends by the recovery of the grand-aunt, 
who sets everything to rights before the return of Bar- 
bara, is brightly and humorously narrated, and will well 
repay ing. The authoress draws a clever and forcible, 
but not in the least forced, moral about the incompetency 
of so many ladies to their own houses, that it 
would be well for many to lay to heart at a time when ser- 
vants rightly know their value, and lady-helps are talked 
of. The sprightly little pamphlet thus concludes :— 
“The attitude of the servants is like that of the 
colliers; they know the ladies cannot do without them 
—ergo, they will trade on that and become exorbitant ; 
and if this state of things remains—O ye ‘ Women’s 
Rights’ women !—what will be the language which 
the male adversary will employ with an ecstasy still 
greater than that of the jubilant domestic? It will be 
something like this :—‘ Gentlewomen seek to enter the 
profession of medicine, to force themselves on to public 
platforms, to vote for members of Parliament, to share 
in the government of the kingdom; and yet they can’t 

vern their own houses. Their servants are too many 
or them; they are at their mercy ; and in their absence 
they are not able even to perform trifling domestic 
duties which ought to serve as a good initial lesson 
to exactitude in business.” We may add that Miss 
Burton is the daughter of the distinguished Scotch 
historian. 


DRAMA. 


Oo 
‘‘pRass ’”? AT THE HAYMARKET. 


The play produced by Mr. Rowe at the Haymarket is 
farcical in its incidents, there is not an original character 
in it, a good many of its jokes are old hacks, the plot, 
such as it is, puts a painful strain upon the memory of 
the audience, too much is made of the author’s own 
part, and yet it is a very amusing performance, at least 
for such childlike natures as retain their primitive liking 
for good banging and thumping farce. That Brass is a 
farce, although in five acts, it would be vain to deny. 
It even touches the limits of pantomime in the last act, 
where a three-pronged electro-plated fork is handled by 
the chief performer with the playful freedom of the 
clown’s poker, producing the same consternation and 
scurry among the personages on the stage. A bowie-knife 
was used on the first night of the play, but has since been 
discarded in favour of the fork. It looked, and one may 
suppose really was, dangerous, as if the clown were to arm 
himself with a real red-hot poker and not a painted 
counterfeit. Still, farcialas Brass is, and familiar as are 
its materials, it contains a genuine spontaneous vein of 
humour, and gives much promise of future excellence. 
An author may borrow a great deal and yet give evidence 
of original power. There are two ways of borrowing. 
Incidents may be pieced together mechanically, and 
smart sayings, whether from books or from real life, may 
be woven artificially into the dialogue, or these borrowed 
materials may be used in such a way that they seem to 
rise up naturally in the author’s path. Mr. Rowe seems 
to us to have borrowed in the second and more indepen- 
dent of these ways. His stock incidents arise naturally 
in the course of the story, his funny sayings occur like 
happy thoughts in the progress of the dialogues. The 
play does not strike us as mechanical work, but as work 
that has an animating principle of vivacious invention. 





Miss Edith Simcox’s ‘Natural Law’ will be published in 
New York by J. R. Osgood and Co, 





VARIORUM NOTES. 
—— 

Owing to the disgraceful blunder of its being mistaken for 
the Colorado miscreant, the harmless, beautiful, and highly 
poetical lady-bird has been looking up in public interest within 
these last few days. We find from an article in the Saturday 
Review that Freia’s favourite insect goes, in Surrey folk-speech, 
by the name of “Jady-bug;” and that “lady-cow” is a 
frequent South-Saxon term for it. It is also known as “ May- 
bug,” and in Derbyshire as “cow-lady.” This shows that the 
English peasantry have unwittingly preserved several mytho- 
logical terms which their German forefathers brought over to 
this country. “Sun-cow” and “sun-calf” (Sonnen-Kiihlein ; 
Sonnen-Kalb) are names given to the lady-bird in several parts 
of Germany; our Lady Freia having been a Sun-goddess. 
Her early connexion with the cow-symbol—in which she 
resembles the ox-faced Here and the Egyptian Isis—can be 
proved from the Edda. The month of May having been 
devoted to her in her quality as an aphrodite, it is no 
wonder her little red-winged messenger should be called May- 
bug. Bug is an old English word for any beetle. In this sense 
it has survived in America, as have so many other forms 
ef speech that have fallen into desuetude here. This reminds 
us that when Professor Agassiz first came to the United States, 
his entomological knowledge was rudely tested by some lark- 
ing students, who handed to him a beetle of most gorgeous 
aspect, artificially constructed from the body, the wings, and 
the legs of various species, The Professor gravely looked at 
the wonderful stranger, and then delivered himself thus :— 
‘‘ Gentlemen, this is a specimen not found in Europe, nor in 
any other part of the world. It exclusively belongs to America, 
It is a hum-bug!” 


The battle between muzzle-loaders and breech-loaders is 
much more ancient than is generally supposed. On Septem- 
ber 26, 1645, Captain Peter Cannon—a singularly appropriate 
name for an artillerist—presented a petition to the House of 
Lords, setting forth that “he was one of the first employed to 
provide the train of artillery for the State, and, to show his 
fidelity to the cause of God maintained by Parliament, he has 
spent much time and money in inventing iron and brass 
ordnance to be loaded at the ‘britche,’ as others now are at 
the mouth; in this way they may be loaded and discharged 
much oftener than others, and are more secure by sea and 
land, to the saving of gunners killed in loading and spunging 
other ordnance at the mouth. Petitioner prays that, as he has 
by his own industry discovered this invention never before 
attained unto, the House would grant him an ordinance for the 
making and casting of such ordnance, and that if anyone else 
should*presume to cast any pieces after his invention without 
his leave, they may be forfeited to the use of the State.” Itis 
painful to read that though an ordinance to the effect desired 
passed the Lords and was sent down to the Commons, the 
Commons, in spite of repeated reminders, let the matter drop. 
This curious fact is preserved for us at page 78 of the new 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 


This reminds us of another invention—for the preservation, 
not the destruction of life—in which modern times appear to 
have been anticipated. Sir Henry Wotton, when ambassador 
at Venice, wrote to Prince Charles, forwarding “a secret not 
long since imparted to this State, and rewarded with a pension 
to the inventor and to his posterity ; the scope being indeed of 
singular use, namely, a way how to save gunpowder from all 
mischance of fire in their magazines, to which they have been 
very obnoxious by a kind of fatality.” It would be interesting 
to learn whether any record of this useful invention is pre- 
served among our State papers. It is interesting also to notice 
the very different manner in which the State of Venice and 
the Parliament of England treated inventors in those days. 


The New York Nation, in an article on the late riots in the 
United States, points out the great difference between regular 
troops and the militia who have proved so useless during the 
whole period. It says truly ‘enough that from the want of 
the habit of obedience “a militia regiment, no matter how 
well drilled, when it finds itself acting against a mob, and the 
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temper of the men begins to be tried by missiles and insults, 
loses very rapidly its sense of organisation, the company and 
the regiment and the officers fade from the private’s view, and 
he is become in his own eyes an individual man, at whom a 
fellow on the side-walk is throwing brickbats, so he gratifies 
his rage and provides for his personal safety by taking a shot at 
him, The mob on its side takes more or less the same view of 
the force; that is, it believes it has got a body before it very 
much like itself, althor~h armed and uniformed, and does not 
believe in its disciplixs and cohesiveness, and does believe 
that it can dissolve it by vigorous pelting, or a series of single 
combats, or by appeals to the sympathies of the men.” 


The kindly consideration of a distinguished American eccle- 
siastic for the grave of John Locke in Bunhill Fields has un- 
luckily brought on him rather ridicule than gratitude. The 


stranger happened to be in Bunhill Fields burying-ground, and — 


observed that rough boys were sporting on the grave of John 
Locke. He felt naturally pained and shocked, and he wrote 
an indignant letter to the Times, It appeared, however, that 
the grave in question doesnot cover the awful dust of the 
author of the ‘ Essay Concerning Human Understanding,’ who 
is buried in the tomb of the Masham family in High Laver 
Church in Essex. The John Locke whose grave was used as 
part of the playground of the rough lads in Bunhill Fields 
was doubtless an honest man, worthy of better treatment than 
to have his bones disturbed by vulgar horseplay ; but he is not 
exactly the Locke on whose last restirg-place the good 
American bishop fancied himself to be gazing. The inscrip- 
tion on the tomb in Bunhill Fields shows, it would appear, 
that its occupant was laid there more than a century after the 
philosopher his namesake had been consigned to his tomb in 
Essex. - 


On the occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the University of Upsala, it is mentioned that 


duelling—so frequent still among German students—has been 


forbidden in Sweden, under a penal Act, since 1682. The 
obedience paid to this law, even by hot-headed youth is all the 
more remarkable because the recollections of the heathen 
heroic times are cultivated in Scandinavia with enthusiastic 
zeal. The blessed heroes in Walhalla whiled away the time 
which hung heavily upon their hands, by daily fights; after 
which they came back in the evening, to the shield-adorned 
hall, to feast upon mead and boar’s flesh, when their limbs at 
once became whole again. Swedish students nowadays are 
ready to empty large drinking horns in remembrance of these 
beliefs—for auld lang syne; but they do not otherwise 
follow the bad example of the pugnacious Ejinheriar. At 
German universities, duelling is chiefly practised by the 

ten, or Corps—that is, by those students’ 
associations which keep up the provincial spirit, and whose 
members, as a rule, are least characterised by high intellectual 
aspirations. Among the Burschenschaften, which were founded 
some sixty years ago as a means of cultivating the idea of 
national union and freedom, and among the Freie Verbin- 
dungen, or Free Associations, which are animated by progres- 
sive tendencies, duelling is least practised or not at all. 
Shortly before the German Revolution of 1848-49, there were 
some students’ leagues of a Democratic character, in which 
duelling was strictly forbidden. Many of their members after- 
wards took a prominent part in the armed struggles of the 
popular movement, and not a few of them died on the field of 
battle, or under a court-martial sentence, or were exiled, whilst 
the members of the Corps hung back during that great national 
crisis, 


Midhat Pasha is said to have received information from 
Constantinople which caused him to request the manager of the 
Hotel Metropole, where he was staying, to have the preparation 
of his meals carefully superintended. 


Midhat Pasha recently visited the Oriental Academy at 
Vienna, and was much pleased to find his own work on the 
Turkish grammar in the library. Curiously enough, this copy 
was presented to the Academy by Raschid Pasha shortly 
before his assassination. 


A characteristic story is told of the late Bishop Ketteler. 


Whilst he was speaking of the influence of the Press, one of 
his listeners observed that the Church would do better not 
to take up so prominent a position in journalism. To this the 
Bishop remarked that if St. Paul were still alive he would be 
the editor of a newspaper. 


In one of the cafés at Pesth a lively discussion arose at one 
of the tables ’concerning the Eastern Question. ‘The dispute 
waxed warmer, and the question was referred to one of the 
guests who had hitherto taken no share in the argument. 
But he replied that he never talked politics; and the more his 
opinion was insisted upon the firmer he became—politics were 
quite out of his line. Ten minutes later he and the rest of 
the debaters were all fighting together, and the police had to 
be called in to restore the peace! 


A squad of recruits were drawn up in line the other day at 
Debreczin in Hungary, when the corporal suddenly exclaimed : 
“Here, you Kovacs, what’s that medal you've got dangling 
there on your breast?” Kovacs blushed, cast down his eyes, 
and replied in a small voice: “ Please, sir, it’s the medal our 
cow won at the last cattle-show !” 


Leverrier, the celebrated French astronomer, is seriously ill, 
He is now sixty-six years old, Originally he studied che- 
mistry, but abandoned it for mathematics and astronomy, On 
June 14, 1846, he read a paper in the French Academy on 
certain deviations of the star Uranus, whence he proved the 
existence of an unknown planet, and even determined its 
shape, specific weight, and its position. Observations were 
then made at all the observatories, resulting in the discovery, 
by Gall, of the planet in question, Neptune, which is eighty- 
five times larger than the earth. 

Taine’s ‘Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise’ will appear 
in a German version, from the pen of M. Leopold Katscher, 
the able translator of Taine’s work on ‘ Pre-Revolutionary 
France.’ 

A rich gift of books has been made to the Strassburg Uni- 
versity, from Madras, by Professors Oppert and Duncan, Di- 
rector Macdonald, Judge Innes, and Ourator Krishnamashun. 
It consists chiefly of works belonging to Indian literature. 
The most interesting among them is a collection of writings in 
the Tamil language, with Telegu characters, in which the 
4,000 holy places are described which are dedicated to 
Vishnu. 

Strange wedding presents are sometimes made to happy 
brides, but the strangest bridal gift we ever heard of was pre- 
sented to the Lady Mayoress, and shows that there are more 
things in heaven and earth, and in the waters under the earth, 
than the staunchest believer in the sea-serpent ever dreamt of. 
It consists, according to the Standard, of a set of “extremely 
elegant fish-eating knives and forks.” This new species of 
ichthyophagi will doubtless prove extremely attractive, and put 
Pongo quite in the shade ; but we hear that the butler of the 
newly-married couple has absolutely refused to take charge of 
them, and insists upon their having a special keeper. Certainly, 
the sight of the voracious animals making a concerted rush 
upon the turbot and salmon, as soon as the dishes are placed 
on the table, would considerably astonish the assembled 
guests at the first reception after the honeymoon. Darwin 
should look to this, Meanwhile, Mr. Robertson is trying to 
obtain the loan of them for the Westminster Aquarium. 


Most of the United States journals are always looking out 
for means to induce people to subscribe, but the latest novelty 
in this line, and the most remarkable, is the invention of a 
Kansas newspaper. The editor found that the giving away of 
highly-coloured chromo-lithographs had no longer the old effect 
as of yore in increasing the sale of the paper, neither had 


clocks. In fact, all the farmhouses for miles were adorned with — 


chromo-lithographs, many of which were relegated to the 
stables and outhouses, while, as for clocks, there were so many 
that no farmer could form any idea of the right time, and the 
editor of the Kansas journal was in despair, At last a bright 
idea struck him, and he.announced a series of prize young 
women as inducements to subscribers. Every number of his 
paper had a coupon. After a certain time all these coupons 
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entitled their possessor to a chance in a lottery where all were 
prizes and none blanks. The prize consisted of a photograph, 
name and address of one of the prize young women. A cor- 
respondence was naturally supposed to ensue, ending, if all 
went well, in a happy marriage. The idea proved an immense 
success ; ever so many young women offered themselves for 
prizes, all the eligible young men in the country tock in the 
paper, and for a time the journal had it all its own way. Soon, 
however, the idea began to spread; domestic aud ladies’ 
journals began to offer prize young men, and soon the new 
scheme passed from the boundaries of its original district, first all 
over Kansas, and now is gradually making progress among the 
newspapers of the other States. The original journal, however, 
is again in a difficulty, for the idea succeeded so admirably that 
there is not an unmarried young man in the district, and the 
editor now thinks of offering prize children to any who may 
stand in need of them; and, if this fails, of applying to the 
State legislature for permission to start a series of prize 
divorces, 


M. Alexandre Dumas has got hold of a new theory, or 


' rather perhaps it should be said hobby, before which even his 


favourite “ vibrio ” and his later taste for the theory of natural 
selection pales in interest. The moral of this new movement 
might be regarded as a pendant to the ruling idea of L’ Ami 
Fritz, that the chief business of Frenchmen was to add to the 
population by now showing that the chief business of French- 
women is to nurse the rising population. Some distinguished 
French lady has written to M. Dumas, imploring him to 
advocate the principle that French mothers should themselves 
administer to the wants of very young France, and it is of this 
principle that M. Dumas has now constituted himself the 
champion, and is prepared to fight the world at arms for the 
sake of the world in arms. 


The engine-drivers on the German railways have not always 
an easy time of it. The other day, the driver of a train, as he 
was approaching a station, perceived three ladies on the line 
ahead of him, wildly gesticulating to him to stop. In vain he 
whistled, they still remained signalling on the line, and, in 
order to avoid running them down and killing all three, the 
driver was obliged to stop the train, when, to his disgust, he 
found that the three ladies only wanted their father, who-was 
in the train, to get out just there, as his house was close by, 
instead of going on to the station, The indignant official, 
however, insisted on bringing both father and daughters to 
the station, to pay some penalty for their recklessness. 
This was not so bad, however, as a recent affuir in Ireland, 
when a whole train was stopped in great alarm by seeing a 
man with a gun pursue another man, and, firing, apparently 
kill him. When search was made, however, no dead body was 
to be found, and the whole affair proved to be a silly practical 
joke. 


Travellers by that wonderful line, the Great Eastern, devoted 
to the transit of milk-cans, fish-baskets, and the lunatics who 
still live along that railway, were not a little astonished to find 
themselves stopped at one of the entrances to the Liverpool 
Street Station by two stalwart policemen, who bawled at them 
to show their tickets. Apart from the fact that there is no 
law as yet empowering the metropolitun police to oblige 
travellers to show their tickets, the whole proceeding was 
as senseless as annoying, for, as the tickets were demanded 
before entering the station, it is difficult to see how those who 
-— got none could get any before arriving at the booking- 
office. 


When Mr, David Urquhart died, his organ, the Diplomatic 
Review, was suspended. We understand that in a future 
number of it a biography of Mr. Urquhart will be published. 


In Paris there died, the other day, at the age of eighty, an 
old man who had made a great many friends, none of whom, 
however, knew what his occupation had been. He is now 
known to have been for many years the State executioner of 
Berlin, and was very famous in his art, it having been his boast 
that no stroke of his ever failed of its purpose. He resigned 
his office in the year 1840, having got together a considerable 
sum of money from his professional labours, and as everyone 


knew and avoided him in Berlin, he settled down in Paris. It 
is said that, after the manner of Sanson, he has left his 
memoirs behind him. 


We areinformed on the authority of a respectable Scotch 
newspaper that it takes five Highlandmen in Wick to post a 
letter. The first buys a stamp, the second pays for it, the 
third affixes it, the fourth puts the letter into the letter-box, 
and the fifth looks down the aperture after it. After this, it 
will take even Professor Blackie to make us believe in “the 
blind hysterics of the Celt.” | 


The Bishop of Truro, who, worthy man, treats the ‘Priest 
in Absolution’ and the Society of the Holy Cross much as an 
eminent clergyman of the Warburton order treated a difficult 
passage in the Pentateuch, by “looking it boldly in the faceand 
passing on,” has been enlarging at Falmouth on the educational 
value of dumb animals. He has, he said, “‘ made a close com- 
panion of a dog,” and feels “ with White of Selborne that 
there is some mysterious ebb and flow between the dumb 
creation and ourselves.” Mr. Whalley should look to this, 
for may the Bishop's dog not turn out to be his auricular con- 
fessor? Besides, the Bishop may be wrong in concluding that 
the educative influences of what he conventionally styles 
dumb animals are necessarily always good. Does he not 
know that had Calvin not been a cat-fancier he would not 
have burnt Servetus, and would not have constructed a system 
of theology which represents the Deity, in the language of 
Theodore Parker, as “an almighty cat ? ” 


To judge from the statistics of lunatic asylums now pub- 
lishing, it must be one of the most charming things in the 
world to be insane. Thus, in one asylum we find that 109 
“ amusements ” were given last year, attended by 17,000 per- 
sons. These included nine balls, fifty dances, fifty-four croquet 
parties, three dramatic entertainments, five tea parties, six 
concerts, eleven lectures, fifteen picnics, and what are stated to 
be “ four Megatherium Societies.” It may be doubted if Para- 
dise itself could boast of a Megatherium Society. 


A distinguished member of the American Philological 
Society, Professor S. S. Haldemann, in a paper in the ‘ Trans- 
actions’ for 1876, protests against the customary orthography 
of the English language by spelling adverbs and other words 
ending in “‘y” with a final “i” instead, as “ similarli,” and 
“‘independentli,” &c. We confess that we care little for these 
cheerful innovations with varieties of which we are already 
familiar on this side of the Atlantic. 


The New York Herald of August 2 contains an amusing 
account from a London correspondent of the Obstructionists 
generally, and of an interviewing of the great Parnell. From 
this we are made acquainted with Mr. Parnell’s defence, or 
rather explanation, of his policy, and that of the other members 
of the “ Obstructives.” Mr. Parnell wishes it to be understood 
that their operations do not depend on any attempt to waste 
time, but “are simply dependent on the fact that the House of 
Commons, in attempting to legislate for the three kingdoms, 
India, and the Colonies, has set itselfa task which would take 
at least four times as much time as it has at its disposal. Mr. 
Parnell and his friends, therefore, endeavour “ to put a stop to 
the transaction after half-past twelve o'clock at night of any 
fresh business which requires discussion.” They think that 
“when the House has sat from a quarter to four to half-an- 
hour after midnight, it has done a good day’s work, and 
ought to be sent home.” We further learn that the party 
have this Session prevented the Government from getting 
through at least three-fourths of the work which they had laid 
out to be done. Mr. Parnell fully believes that their tactics 
will accomplish “ something.” 


The Irish Times having given an elaborate account of the 
last Home Rule meeting, in which it described some lively 
passages at arms, and some rather strong language passing 
between Mr, M‘Carthy Downing, M.P., and certain prominent 
members of the Obstructionists, Mr. ‘M‘Carthy Downing 
writes to another paper to contradict the whole story. The 
contradiction is delightful. Mr. M‘Carthy Downing says: 
“ While I deprecated the course pursued by Mr. Parnell and 
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his allies, and by the resolution which I prepared and proposed 
desired to draw a distinctive line between them and the other 
fifty-three Irish Home Rule members, I never used an 
offensive—nay, a harsh expression towards the gentlemen 
forming the minority, nor did I impugn the sincerity of their 
motives. . . . Of course hundreds have read the graphic 
account of my encounter with Mr. O’Cunnor Power; but, 
save forcible language in maintaining our respective opinions, 
it had no reality save in the irresponsible imagination of the 
correspondent before referred to. It is true that Mr. Parnell, 
in a moment of unbridled passion, said that my conduct 
proved that I was not a gentleman, and that I replied, 
‘You are a liar, and as soon as you please I will 
prove it” And it is equally true, which of course the 
correspondent took care not to give, that Mr. Parnell, 
with the feelings of a gentleman, within an hour after 
the meeting broke up, made to me an_ unconditional 
apology.” The idea of anyone imagining that there was any 
disagreement to disturb the harmony of the meeting was 
absurd, Except for forcible language, and the exchange of 
the little amenities, “ You are no gentleman,” and “ You're a 
liar,” there was no suggestion of offensive or harsh expressions. 
It was friends all. 


The well-known firm of A. and C. Black, the publishers of 
the ‘ Encylopedia Britannica,’ are about to issue a new edition 
of Kay’s ‘ Portraits.’ This is one of the best volumes of por- 
traits of the half-caricature order ever published, and may 
indeed be said to give a brief epitome of the period of Scotch 
history with which it deals, 


Messrs. Hartleben, of Vienna, are about to publish a work 
entitled ‘ Memoirs of Baron Bruck during the Crimean War,’ 
by Isidor Heller, who was his private secretary at the time. 
Baron Bruck was one of the Austrian representatives who 
signed the second Vienna Note to the Sultan, Dec. 5, 1853. 


The Postmaster-General has issued a circular calling upon 
householders to furnish their doors with letter-boxes. ‘This 
would save the postman an hour and a-half in every sixty 
houses. But would it not be well at the same time to invest 
the district surveyor with power to compel every builder of a 
new house to furnish it with a letter-box ? 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Advantages of Glengarriff as a Winter Rezort and Sanatorium. (Large 
demy 8vo, pp. 48.) R. J. Bush. 

Albigés, Louise Amélie.—French Verbs. (Crown 8vo, pp. 140.) Griffiths and 
Farran. 


Eennoch, F.—Poems, Lyrics, Songs, and Sonnets. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 400.) Hard- 
wicke and Bogue. 

Blanch, William Harnett.—The Bluecoat Boys. (Crown 8vo, pp.170.) C. W. 
Allen. 

Bousfield, William, M.A.—The Government of the Empire. (Large demy Svo, 
pp. 64.) E. Stanford. 2s. 

Cleary, A. Castle.—Ideofone ; or, Sound-picture the True Character of Speech. 
(Crown 8yvo, pp. 81.) F. Pitman. 

Deeds of Daring Library.—The Victoria Cross in the Crimea. By Major Knollys, 
F.R.G.S. (Crown 8vo.) Deanand Son. Ils. 

De Leon, Edwin.—The Khedive’s Egypt. (Demy 8vo, pp. 435.) Sampson Low 
and Co. 18s. 

Duffus Hardy, Iza.—Only a Love Story. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Hurst and 
Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Eight Years a Bluecoat Boy ; or, Dundalker’s Schooldays. (Crown 8vo.) Dean 
and Son. Is. 

Palloux, Count de.—Augustin Cochin. Translated by Augustus Craven. 
(Demy 8vo, pp. 398.) Chapman and Hall. 9s. 

Genlain, A. F.—The Golden Path to French. PartI. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 210.) 
Hachette and Co. 

Jenkins, Edward.—Barney Geogh-gan, M.P., and Home Rule in St. Stephen's, 
(Crown 8vo.) W. Mullan. ‘1s, 

McLaughlin, John.—Mark Manly’s Revenge. (Crown 8vo.) Tweedie and 
Co. Ils. 

Milton’s Paradise Regained.—Edited by C. S. Jerram, M.A. (Fep.8vo, pp. 193.) 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

Pearce, James.—Ulysses in Pheeacia. (Crown 8vo, pp. 42.) A. H. Moxon. ls, 

Poet’s Magazine, Vol, II. A. H. Moxon. 

Proceedings of the Musical Association. Third Session, 1876-77, (Demy 8vo, 
pp. 153.) Chappelland Co. 4s. 

Rew, Walter.—Dion: a Tragedy; and Poems. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 224.) Triibner 
and Co. 

Sharwood, Albert.—Stock and Share Investments. (Crown 8vo, pp. 48.) “The 
Bazaar” Office. Is. 

Trial of Charles Bradlaugh and Anne Besant. (Crown 8vo, pp. 324.) Free- 
thought Publishing Company. 5s. 

White, Rev. J. T., D.D.—The Four Gospels in Greek, with a Lexicon. 
(Square 32mo, pp. 285), Longmans. 66. 


THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Pricer 6d, 


CONTENTS OF No, 3,628, AUGUST 11, 1877. 


Notes ‘and ts. 
The War in Asia Minor. “ The War in Bulgaria. 
The Imperial Alliance. panier Tongues. Rational Education. 
ow 
Short states from IndaThe Weyogs Oo Men. Grandy 


The Rev. G. A. Fleay to Shakespeare. 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly, by William Black.—Chapter XXXII. 


Fatal Days. The Extinction of Fire. Practical Educationists. 
Salt. The American. 
Some Recent Books on Music. The Land of the Felibre. 
Miscellaneous Reading. Minor Notices, 
Variorum Notes. 


New Books and New Editions. 


Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, » 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 








D°8Ees G1 GREAT WORKS.—CHRIST LEAVING the 

RIUM and CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM; with Dream 
ef Pile wih aed House of &c., at the Doré Gallery, 85 New Bond 
Street, DAILY, Ten to Six. One Shilling. 





R. HENRY IRVING in the DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
SEPTEMBER 


aracteristic of this 
T regedian, with an intimate Biographic Account from Original Sources, 
“One of the best magazines.”—Globe. “ Very valuable, showing how well 
the new management is succeeding.”—Chelmsford Chronicle, 
to the front.”—Sussex Daily News. “Sprung into a new and ern life."”— 
Chronicle and Mail. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—H. Weston Eve, M 
Vice-Master—-E. R. Horton, M. = 


aun. School will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on TUESDAY, September 25, 
AM. 

Fee ee ee eee Fee, £8 8s. per Term, 
to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or impositions. 

A playground of about two acres in extent, including several Fives’ Courts 
and a Gymnasium, is attached to the School. 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of the tan ° 





[HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


London Hospital is no eeeae ee Ss vee 
tram with sesks ut Ue Metropolis. : R. KERSHAW, Secretary. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


LAST NINE DAYS’ TRIP OF THE SEASON TO SCOTLAND. 


On TUESDAY, Avaust 21, a oe Excursion, for EDINBURGH and 
GLASGO s Will Jepve 


- (MoorGaTs Streer dep...........7.40 a 4. s d, 
ALDERSGATE STREET 4, ..++0+6 eee 242 
FARRIN GERBET . wo scdecccecs 744 6o 6 30 6 
VicTorta (L. C.and D.),, ..00+00+++6.48 
S LupGaTs ge sescesccce 7.21 : 
Kuxe’s Cross WW eerceecece 8.0.. 60 0 30 0 
a ee ne re ee ee 
For further farther Derticulars ste small Bills, which may be obtained ot the Stations 
King’s Cross Station, August, 1877. General Mana 


BEIGHTON. .— Within Three Doors of the Sea, in an open 
and airy situation, a BISOU RESIDENCE, small, compact, complete, and 
just put in thorough repair. . On Lease, at £50 per 
Apply to Mr. G. H. Day, Estate Agent, 197 Western Road, Brighton. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 
Under Contract for the con of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia, e Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company despatch their Steamers from Southam via the Suez 
ails, every Monda 4 apenas and from with the Over’ 


Oficws 183 Leadenhall Street, 1.0., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
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CGomMMoNns PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 


—— 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. W. F. COWPER-TEMPLE, M.P. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., M.P. 
HENRY FAWCETT, Esq., M.P. 
JOHN LOCKE, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE. 
G. J, SHAW-LEFEVRE, Esq., M.P. 


This Society was founded in 1865. Its is to open spaces jn 
AEs pear tn Forel Gietatite 
the M Commons 





pod ter oy hers of local bodies 
1866, was e or 

f ae in with it, some of the 1 and most 
accessible Commons in the neighbourhood of London have been ed from 


preserv: 

the imminent danger which at one time threatened them, while the Metro- 

politan Board of Works having been induced to adopt the policy of the Act, has 

assumed the management of several Commons. Thus (to mention only a few 

cases) the safety of Heath, Wimbledon » Wandsworth 

Common, Barnes Common, Hayes Common, Blackheath and the’ Tooting Com- 
mons, has been secured. 

aon ee and Donations = required .. the bywend 

Seaeees Wet paid to the Secretary, Mr. Ep » FITHIAN, 1 Great College 

estminster, 8.W. 
| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841, 


PaTron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
PresipeNt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
La gage = some £3 a year, or £2, a Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 


Gooding heats epen teeta Ten bo MAlpant Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MPERIAL ae Ss INSURANCE COMPANY 
een ana; ,10 Street, E.C.; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
"400,000. Pa oa Peed aoe. £700,000. 
8 SMITH, General Manager. 


paanix Te at Lombard Ctrent and Charing 


London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries {Jou J. BROOMFIELD. 


A CCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
£1,120,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
. One of 











per 


Chains 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Yeare 
My or the WHOLE LIFE. , “ 


£1,000 cr'es if Killed, with liberal allowances if Injured, for a Tinga. ces 


the Whole Life. Annual, 12s, 
fear pals tn in proportion. 
"ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupation, from 5s, up to £4. 
Participation in Profits without Liability. 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY. 








Prospectuses, &c., Free. W. BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director. 
BRisesECE BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.O. 


Southam 
DEPOSITS received at EREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
On Current Accounts, Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. 
gn Books su , and Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. 

On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 in t he Evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
® ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
Goategaiched ty’ the the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

Garen by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 W 
vendish mg nag 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


TTARVEY'S ‘SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 

prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
Elisabeth Lazenby.” 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G H. JON BS, 


WL be glad to forward a pamphiet gratis and pst fre, hich explains 
a ES me and post w the 
the adaptation of and extraction of natural 
teeth with without pain, from is only London Soin 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
te the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most cult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self. 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection ig 


eir appearance. B 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and 
In the administration of nitrous oxide Hide gas, Mr. @. H, Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten- 
tion layed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear a 
tained Her Majesty’s Ro onan Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Den In recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 


For over 30 years approved as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion ; 


and as a Safe and Gentle Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD & CO, 


172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; and of all Chemists throughout 
the World. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITES MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by 
upwards of 500 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention 
in the curative treatment of NIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn AN Pa end 


while the isite resisting 
PATENT VER, eae and closeness that it cannot be 


Mr. spisemzanianniing tei. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage free. Donble ditto, 
81s. aeees and 52s. 6d.; postage free. Um mbilical ditto, 42s. aud 52s. 6d, ; 


Fost-ofice Order to be made payable to John White, Post OMe, Picea 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KN NEE-CAPS, , &e., for a 
a GPma lt , thay at prs git tear ae of the 
ne eee Price, 4s. 6d a ean ao. 


each; » 
’ JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Nervous 
debility often occurs at this season of the on in persons otherwise 

healthy, but who having overtaxed both mind and body in some one of the 
many ways sO common nowadays, suffer in consequence from an irritability of 
the whole nervous system, characterised more y by sleeplessness, tremors, 
palpitation of the heart, and a general feeling of aediieeas and sense of 
fibre more distressing even than the actual pain. The muscular and vi 
energies in these cases seem almost as if they were utterly relaxed, and mental 
despondency sufficient to alarm anxious relatives and friends often accom- 
panies this condition. No time should be lost, but immediate recourse had to 
these powerfully tonic and restorative remedies. 


AUTOTYPE. 


“| PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS.—The Au Company are producers of Book Illustrations by 
- Da ae Sawyer’s Processes, employed by the Trustees of the 
useum, Palswographical, Numismatical, Royal Geographical, and other 
Learned Societies. Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, 
Drawings, and Sketches. Views and Portraits from Nature, &e., &c. 

For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 

i ge supersedes the old methods of Photographic ens: by pro- 
cesses which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are from the 
fatal defect of fading. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 


displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 

TWELVE AUTOTYPES from DRAWINGS by WriiAsm BLaxke. 21s. 
the set—SIX ILLUSTRATIONS to “COMUS,” and SIX MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SUBJECTS, selected from the recent BLAKE EXHIBITION. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. By Forp Mapox-Brown. 

A - of SIX DOMESTIC DRAWINGS. By F. I. Surexps, 2s. 


set. 

The ECCE HOMO of Cave THOMAS. 10s..6d, 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynren, R.A. £8 8s., 21s., 78. 6d. 

The REMARKABLE SEBIES of NATIONAL PORTRAITS.—Studies of 
Beautiful Women, Historical and Poetical, Dem of Mrs. JULIA 
MARGARET CAMERON. In all sixty-seven subjects, at 7s. 6d. each. 

SKETCHES by ROWBOTHAM. Choice, 7s. 6d. each. 

TWENTY-NINE STUDIES of JOHN FORBES HARDY, at 7s. 6d. each, 

REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Bzavis, Bma, CRUICKSHANK, LEHMANN, 
Lucy, Sant, Warp, &c., &c., &c. Catalogues on a 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
Genera Manager—W.S. Bmp, Director of the Works—J, R. SAWYER. 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


FURNISH YOUR 67,69, 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 








A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the 
description. These Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are 
very econ ; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 

The various sizes suited to different ts, and one in action, may be 
seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS THE MOST AGREEABLE 
AND MOST WHOLESOME ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 


STEWED FRUIT OF ALL KINDS, 


LORNE 
HIGHLAND 
WHISKY. 


The PERFECTION of WHISKY. 
UNRIVALLED for TODDY. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 
1 Gresham Buildings, London, E.C.; Distilleries, Argyleshire, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the 
Public, LEA & LABEL have 
adopted a NEW was Lea Vere 
their signature, th 
Which will be ia on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE ~ encmsaensimeg ant 
this date, and without which none is genuine. 
GS Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, ‘orcester; CROSSE & BLACK- 


WELL, London ; and Export Oilmen en generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces cesmaieen the World. 


JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 
. IS THE BEST. 


(THE OLD HOUSE), 


“IS DECIDEDLY SUPERIOR.” 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s, 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 8s. per bottle. 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 


beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Finest meat- 
inva Oenena eel 


COLOURED WRAPPEBR envelopes each 
pendence 


SAINSBURY’S 


LAVENDER WATER. 


177 STRAND, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“Bxoeedingly useful.” —Standard, 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 


Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





ESTABLISHED 1806, 










LADIES’ 
sans, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, | To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
ke. Army and Navy. 
: 202 STRAND, LONDON. 


e =e N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


IEBIG COMPANYS Rigs OF MEAT.— 





Son Rese ee 
MALVERN “70%Brery Bottle, protectes 
SELTZER. a" ™™ 


ScHWEPPE’s MINERAL WATERS have always had a of Royal 
and continue to be supplied to Her Majesty the Queen. vw 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL, — PRIZE MEDAL. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA.,— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


it = 22. EXTRACT OF 2.0 2 0 dam 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of 
“ Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous ol ° 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


WwW G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
e Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 


eee eae coe Tena? Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 


Blocks and 1s. Boxes 


Ww. G NIXEY’S “BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, AND USE NO OTHER, 


For it is the only safe antidote in UPTIVE AFFECTIONS, SEA or 
BILIOUS SICKNESS, and HEADACHE, Ne ee eke ve merits. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 





CAUTION.—Worthless Salines being placed before the with the mere 
transposition of the words of which do not con’ the health- 
restoring it is of the utmost 


elements PYRETIC 
im ce that thee NAM®B and TRADE MARK on a BUFF- 
bottle, and on which de- 
alone can be placed, 


NOTE ADDRESS—113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 


Prepared from the Pure Water of © 
Malvern Springs. 


a 9p OLA OO LG OIE Nil in yer 


at ete Pee EE sig inaneeeeertarins ae cnttaagag eens reap rings tenant on 
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SPOONS anp FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


I8 A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 
MADE IN A GREAT ue a USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


WEDDING OR ‘OTHER a 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESSERT, 20s. ; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 

80s.; DESSERT, 20s, Dozen. 

eo 12 pair Cases, 50s. to 130s. 


. to 
SETS of PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 
SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s. 
TEA and OOFPEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 
BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 64. to 85s. 
PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 

















a lat | se | af 
& | & Sa 
A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD . we 3 a 
a) Hee ay 

aoe fe 

£ sd, s&s 4d|£ 38. di £ &. d. 

12 Table Forks ....ceceeccececeeveseceess 111 0}118 0} 2 4 0'210 0 
GO. .rsesees Pe vocccccccccecees 1 0 0} 110 0} 112 01415 -0 

12 Table SpOONS ...esscevesesedevecenecs 110 0118 0} 2 4 0} 210 0 
12 OG nc cancdcanccoscccsevccesecs 1 0}110 0112 0115 6 
12 Tea GO. ccccccvccccccnvesevesccecs 012 0'018 0} 1 2 0110 0 
2 Salt GO. scccccccesicccscccsecccecs 020080040040 
1 Mustard do. ..cecececscecerecesececens 01001 60 200 2 «0 
6 Bee FO ob bade do bivtsccccssodews 0 9 01012 0011 01012 O 
T Gravy GO, ccccccccccevccccccvscccces 0600 760 9 6010 6 
5 MRA dsb ccnp dcbeunsh sts ovbniea 0 9 6013 0/015 0/016 6 
1 Pigh Knife ...cccsccccccccccccscvccce 011 0/013 0.015 6016 6 
1 Butter Knife .....ccccsvscceesscesess 0260 3 605 005 0 
2 Bauce Ladles ..ccseesesessnees esesece 05607008 009 0 
SNE I 40 an choedn beds 4c bay ons 0 0 3 0/0 4 910 4°0'0 5 O 
1 Sugar TONGS ...cccccsecccnccvevesecs ve Ges 80 8 80-4 © 


8 4 O1L 2 312 11 6113 1 19 6 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 

and ig Ty BoP cg ohh anny on to their superior method of 

ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


TVoRY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance 
Ist size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
1 Dozen......... .- £0 160 £100 £120 
1 Pair of Carvers .. 0 4 6 065 6 06 0 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE 

is the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to — 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s. 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Tron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d; to 30s, 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 63. 6d, to 14s. 6d. 


QLACK’S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 
First Prize Set atta £3 0 0 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 
Panel, Pca ne ae ea Tee ee 
plated Wares, Table t Cutlery, &c, No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


336 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 
UNIVERSALLY 


ECOMMENDED ny tar MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Dr. HASSALL says : — “The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, 
aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


Wholesale : 20 GREAT TITOCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





13 Great Martsorovenr Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


———-——_—- 


The SEA of MOUNTAINS: an ACCOUNT of 


LORD DUFFERIN’S TOUR THROUGH BRITISH COLUMBIA in 
et — ST. Jonny. 2 vols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin, 
ce 21 
“Mr. St. John is not only a shrewd but a lively writer. His book is well © 
worth perusal.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. ByJ. W. 


BopDAM-WHETHAM. 8vo., with Illustrations, 15s, 
“ A bright and lively acconnt of interesting travel. We have not met any- 
where a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundings.” —G@lobe, 


CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 


WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SERIES. 2 vols., 8vo. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Pro- 


fessor CHARLES DukE YonGE. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., large 
post 8vo., with Portrait, 9s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ONLY A LOVE STORY. By Iza Durrus 


Harpy, Author of “ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 


A THING of BEAUTY. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ Her Plighted Troth,” &c. 3 vols. 


*‘ The interest. of this story never flags, and the manera ge oe 
drawn, and the style is so lively and genial, that the volumes cannot fail 
read with pleasure.” —Court Journal, 


ANNETTE. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 


&c. 2 vols., 21s. 
* An extremely peetty story; there are some admirable characters in the 
book.” —Standard 
* A good and interesting novel. The story is eminently touching and agree- 
able.” —Sunday Times. 


MRS. ARTHUR. By Mrs. OxipHant, Author 


of “‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very delightful book.”—Academy. 


WINSTOWE. By Mrs. Lerra ApAms. 3 vols. 


* An interesting and wholesome tale, gracefully told. It contains some ex- 
cellent studies of character.”—Scotsman. 


GLORY. By Mrs. G. Linnaus Banks, Author 


of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 2 vols. [Next week. 


M4 PLE and © Oe Eottenham Court Road, 


ARPETS. Messrs. MAPLE and CO. are now offering a 
9 eS Manufacturer’s Stock of Brussels consi 


CARPETS. of 500 Pieces of best Brussels, from 3s. 3d. to 3s. 
per yard ; also 350 Pieces ef good Tapestry Brussels, 
CARPETS. from Is. 11d. to 2s. 63d. per yard. These goods are the 


very cheapest ever offered. 





A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK of 


CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES at 1s. 44d., worth 2s. 
ONE THOUSAND PIECES, fully 50 per cent. under value. 


INDIAN CARPETS. 


HYDERABAD. JT) ECCAN ° 


APLE and CO. have just received a large consignment 

of very fine CARPETS from Hyderabad and Deccan, per ships City of 

Baltimore and the Dahlia, from Bombay. These Carpets are now ready for 

inspection. Quality very fine, some very curious in colour and design. Prices 
remarkably low, and must astonish. 


MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and 

ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchaser, aa ken 
the emiergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the imm eainte 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery. 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


JA YT’? Ss, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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